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SATURDAY, APRIL 18, 1865, 


MARTYRED POLAND* 


cer insurrection in Poland has atttacted 
the eyes of all 

all the productions of the press which treat 
upon that unhappy country are eagerly de- 
voured by myriads of readers. One of the 
latest contributions to this flood of litd¢rature 
is from the pen of M. Michelet, the French 
historian, who is probably better known to 
the English public as the author of ¢ Hriests, 
Women, and Families, a book which! made 
some noise in the world about H 

ago. The nucleus of this, his newest work, is 
a life of Kosciuszko, and the author} com- 
mences by dedicating it to Poland in | these 


terms 
' 


France offers to Poland in token of a tric nd- 
hip stronger than destiny, the portrait, religiously 


faithful, of a man dear to them both, of one of the 
best of men who have done honour to human 
nature, Others have been as brave, others as 


yreat, perhaps, or more exempt from weakness. 
Kosciuszko was ubove all, eminently good. lie 
was the last of the knights of chivalry; he was 
the first of the ‘citizens (in the east of Europe). 


The: banner of ancient Polish chivalry borne so | 


loftily ; 
sure and 


bounds or 
reason; a 


his generosity without 
even beyond 
teel, and, accompanying it, a tender soul too 
tender and eredulous at times ; 
trustfulne of a 
uszko 


heart true as 


the gentleness and 
child; all belonged to Kosci- 
un saint, un heros, un simple Ee 


M. Michelet confesses that many persons, 
Poles and others, were disappointed in Kos- 
ciuszko, and have said that he did not display 
those qualities which, in their opinion, were 
demanded of the man who undertook the 
office of Dictator of Poland. Perhaps these 
adverse critics were right to a certain extent, 
and Kosciuszko’s gentleness, amiability, and 
guilelessness, were qualities that militated 
against his success in the very difficult posi- 
tion he was called upon to fill, M. Michelet 
thinks that he was somewhat chimerical and 
omewhat too easily led, that a child even 
could lead him, and that he was himself but 
a child up to the time of his death. He 
would not have saved Poland, M. Michelet 
thinks, even had he been more severe and 
riyorous in his administration; but he effected 
aun immense deal of good for his country both 
by drawing all men’s hearts towards her 
through the supreme excellence of his own 
character, and by atlording through the same 
means a rallying-point and common centre of 
union to the different classes whose endless 
quarrels contributed more than anything else 
to the downfall of Poland, 

Kosciuszko was born in Lithuania in 
Ilis father was one of 


1746. 
those gentlemen of 
vood birth with no possession but their sword, 
who have always swarmed in Poland, and 
who 


were formerly accustomed to attach | 
themselves to the service of the yvrand 
seigneurs, such as the Czartoryskis, the 
Sapiehas, the Ozinskis, &ce. To the former 


family Kosciuszko’s father had attached him- 
self, and it was through their kindness that 
the future hero was placed in 1767 at the 
School for Cadets, which King Stanislas- 
Augustus had recently founded at Warsaw. | 
The boy had always heen an eager student, 
and one of his favourite books—a book which 
had a great influence in the formation of his | 
character—was ‘ Plutarch’s Lives.’ At War- | 


* La Pologne Martyr. Par J 
Dentu 


. Michelet 


Paris : 


Men | 


THE 


Europe towards her, and | 


ret whek, is 
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thence to Brest, and afterwards to Paris. He 


left Paris in 1772, the year of the first parti- 


TIMES. 


saw he was unremitting in the prosecution of 
his studies, prolonging them far into the night, 
and rismg every morning at three o’clock. 
Instead of wrapping wet towels round his 
head to ward off drowsiness, he was in the 
habit of plunging his feet into cold water. 
Four cadets were selected each year by exami- 
nation to be sent to prosecute their studies at 
the principal military academies in Europe. In 
this way Kosciuszko was first sent to Versailles, 
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Deceived in their fondest hopes over and over 
— they still clung to him, and, as M. 
Michelet, in his stilted epigrammatic style, 
says: ‘As a conqueror, he was to them a 
great man; conquered and captive, a hero; 
when dead, they made of him a Messiah.’ 
When the allies entered Paris, the Russians 
thronged to offer their homage to Kosci- 
uszko, The Emperor Alexander went to see 
him, and asked him what he could do for 
:|him. Kosciuszko said nothing, but, taking 
up a map which lay on the table, placed 








tion, and returned to Poland, where he received | his finger upon the Dnieper, the ancient fron- 


a captain's commissicn in the artillery. He 
now fell in love with the daughter of Sos- 


tier of Poland. ‘ It shall be so,’ said Alexan- 
der. Such is M. Michelet’s account, but he 


nowski, the Hetman of Lithuania. Shereturned | says nothing of the letter which Kosciuszko 
his passion, and they attempted an elopement. | wrote to the Emperor from Berville in 1814, 
An ambush was laid for them, the lady was| and which the Emperor answered. These two 


carried off from him, and he was severely 
Kosciuszko was obliged to leave 
Poland, and went to America, where he joined 
Lafayette and other illustrious foreigners, who 
were fighting for the young Republic. He 
came back to Poland in time to share in the 
insurrection of 1794, which followed upon the 
The cobbler, Kilinski, was 
one of the chief leaders of the insurrection at 
Prince Repnin, the Russian ambas- 
sador, sent for him, and, thinking from his 


wounded, 


second partition, 
Warsaw. 


demeanour he must be ignorant of whose pre- 
sence he was standing in, asked him several 
questions, and then suddenly throwing open 
his cloak, displayed his breast, covered with 


stars and orders, saying, ‘ Look, wretch, and | 


tremble.’ ‘Ah,’ said the cobbler, ‘1 see many 
other stars in the heavens, your Highness, and 
never tremble at all.’ 

Kilinski left some memoirs behind him, in 
which he brings no accusation against any one, 
and is, says M. Michelet, the only Pole who 
has displayed such moderation. He carefully 
avoids using the word ‘kill’ throughout, and 
thus in one place says that he found it neces- 
sary to ‘pacify’ a certain Russian officer, in 
another to ‘tranquillise ’ a Cossack, and in a 
third ‘to send one of his enemies to repose.’ 
Kosciuszko was received in Warsaw with the 
greatest enthusiasm, and was proclaimed dic- 
tator. Success attended him at first; but his 
little army was at last almost annihilated by 
the Russians, under Count Fersen. Kosciuszko, 
surrounded by Cossacks, fought to the last, 
but at length fell, desperately wounded. This 
was the fall of Kosciuszko, in Campbell’s 
famous line — 


‘And Freedom shricked when Kosciuszko fell.’ 


M. Michelet, like Mr. Sutherland Edwards, | 
dwells upon Kosciuszko’s indignant denial of 


the exclamation, ‘ Finis Polonis,’ attributed to 
him by the mendacious Russians, and thence 
circulated over Europe. Catherine treated the 


fallen hero kindly, but kept him in prison. | 


The Emperor Paul, on his aecession, visited 
him, and set him at liberty. Kosciuszko betook 


himself to America; but a longing to be nearer 


his beloved country brought him back to 
France. Ile did not share in the enthusiasm 
of his countrymen for Napoleon, of whose cha- 
racter he seems to have formed a true estimate. 
According to M. Michelet, he told the officers 
of the Polish legion who came to see him, to 
put their trust in France, but not in the km- 
peror, Napoleon made many attempts to 
attach Kosciuszko to his person, but in vain; 
and at length issued a false proclamation to 
the Poles that Kosciuszko had entered his 
service—an infamous proceeding, of which the 


| Polish dictator was ignorant. for a long time 


afterwards. The devotion of the Poles gene- 


| rally for Napoleon is unparalleled in history. 


letters are the real version of the dramatic in- 
terview, which M. Michelet relates. Kos- 
ciuszko soon saw that the Emperor did not 
mean to fulfill his promise, and wrote to him 
a second letter, in the following year, from 
Vienna. ‘To this letter Alexander deigned no 
reply. Soon afterwards he wrote to Prince 
Czartoryski, enclosing a copy of his last letter 
to the Emperor. This letter M. Michelet men- 
tions, although he passes over the two letters 
to the Emperor. He does this probably be- 
cause the wishes Kosciuszko expresses for 
Poland do not tally with his own, the former 
being plain and practicable, the latter obscure 
and impossible. Kosciuszko desired an entirely 
separate constitution for the Poles under the 
sovereignty of the Emperor of Russia, in the 
sume manner as Hungary obeys the Emperor 
of Austria as her king. This is the only pos- 
sible solution of the ‘ Polish question’ in the 
opinion of Mr. Sutherland Edwards, and those 
most competent to judge. What M. Miche- 
let’s views and wishes are, we, after a careful 
perusal of his work, are unable to make out, so 
wrapped up are they in a cloud of roseate 
transcendental mist. 

In the letter to Prince Czartoryski men- 
| tioned above, Kosciuszko says, ‘As for me, as 
'I can no longer serve my country usefully, I 
| retire to Switzerland.’ M. Michelet, with all 
a Frenchman’s vanity, asserts that he left 
France because he could not endure to behold 
‘her being eaten up by the soldiers of the 
allied armies. In Switzerland he led a life 
of retirement and benevolence, cheered by the 
society of his old friends, the Seltners, with 
whom he had lived at Berville, until his death 
in 1817. M. Michelet relates a mournful and 
romantic incident which accompanied it. Kos- 
ciuszko’s early love had been forced by her 
father to marry a nobleman of his choosing, 
but she kept up a correspondence with her 
former betrothed. Her husband knew this, 
and permi'ted it. He died a short time before 
Kosciuszko, and his widow wrote: to her old 
lover to tell him she was free, that she and all 
she had now belonged to the lover of her 
youth, and that she should join him in Swit- 
zerland. She came, but only in time to hear 
the tidings of his death. Kosciuszko’s body 
was taken to Cracow and buried in the cathe- 
dral, close to the tombs of Sobieski and Ponia- 
towski. Outside the city, the people raised a° 
huge mound as a monument to their departed 
hero. This mound was the labour of three 
years; it is now, alas, walled in, and dese- 
crated by an Austrian fort on its summit. 

Although M. Michelet has prefixed the name 
of Kosciuszko to his work, the greater portion 
of it is taken up with fierce denunciations of 
Russia, not, as he is careful to inform us, of 
the Russian people, for with their communistic 
and socialistic ideas M. Michelet has neces- 
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sarily very great sympathy. By Russia he 
means the administration, and he tells us that 
‘Russia admits nothing from us but evil. She 
absorbs and attracts towards herself all the 
poison of Europe, which she renders greater 
and more dangerous.’ And again: ‘ Russia 
counts for nothing in Russia. There is no 
nation at all there; there is there a “bureau” 
and a whip. The German is the bureau, the 
Cossack is the whip.’ The government he 
describes as a mixture of German Machiavel- 
lianism and Greek and Byzantine cunning; 
and he sums up the evil influence of Russia 
by adopting a commonly received epigram- 
matic expression, ‘ Russia is the cholera.’ He 
has a great choice of scornful epithets to heap 
upon Russia; for while he contents himself 
with describing Prussia as a mosaic, and Aus- 
tria as a caricature, Russia is termed an ogre, 
a monster, &c. His estimate of the Russian 
58 is on the whole a correct one, for, while 
ne gives them credit for a number of good 
qualities, he dwells upon the entire absence of 
sincerity and morality among them, the want 
of which qualities, we should think, he must 
have discovered much nearer home. But we 
cannot wonder that M. Michelet makes grave 
mistakes, when he praises M. de Custine as a 
trustworthy authority upon Russia; for it is 
well-known that the celebrated work of that 
author is full of misconceptions and misstate- 
ments from beginning to end. This is not to 
be wondered at, since M. de Custine professed 
to have learnt all about the strength and weak- 
nesses of Russia, the wants and wishes of the 
people, in fact, the whole condition of the 
country, in the space of six weeks. The Rus- 
sian government, says M. Michelet, by its 
tyranny has crushed the nation, while by the 
same means giving new life and strength to 
Poland. Poland still lives, but Russia is dead. 
Increase of territory has brought decrease of 
vitelity, and the process of decay has gone 
gradually on, until, in the reign of Alexander 
IL, it has reached such a pitch that there is 
scarcely any hope for the nation left. M. 
Michelet enumerates many of the causes of 
this decay, among others the disregard of the 
feeling of the sanctity of the family relation- 
ship, which exists so strongly in the breast of 
the Russian, as exhibited in the system of 
—! colonies. The plan for providing 
wives for the soldiers was at least novel. A 
certain number of peasant girls, equal in num- 
ber to the soldiers, was selected. Lots were 
drawn on both sides; the soldier who drew 
lot 1 married the girl who drew lot 1, and so 
on. The only hope for Russia, according to 
M. Michelet, is in Poland, which has already 
‘magnetised’ the soul of Russia by the great- 
ness of her tribulation. Peland alone, the only 
true ‘heart of the North,’ can save Russia from 
the ‘infernal perdition’ into which she has 
fallen, and Europe, from the necessity of ex- 
terminating the ‘drunken and maddened giant’ 
which Russia has become. The plain meaning 
of all this seems to be, that the spark of insur- 
rection which has been newly rekindled in 
Poland will spread to Russia, where there is 
a superabundance of combustible material ready 
for it to seize upon, and burn down the rotten 
edifice of German bureaucracy, which has 
been the bane of the country. The author of 
‘Priests, Women, and Families,’ of course, 
embraces every opportunity of having a fling 
at Roman Catholicism. ‘See what it has 
done,’ he says, ‘in Ireland, in Spain, in Italy. 
Poland, which was once the grand asylum of 
religious toleration, must fling off her Roman 
Catholicism before she can hope to be truly 
great.’ 





‘Poland ’ only occupies a third part of the 
volume before us. The second portion, which 
M. Michelet entitles ‘The Martyrs of Russia,’ 
is extremely interesting, and contains, among 
other things, a slight sketch of the history of 
Pestal. This name will be very familiar to 
English ears, owing to the bad piece of music 
which was palmed off upon the public some 
years ago as his composition, and said to have 
been scratched upon the walls of his dungeon. 
Pestal was not a Pole, as was stated, but a 
Russian. However, it is not only individuals, 
but nations, which M, Michelet reckons, and 
with truth, among the martyrs of Russia. 

The third portion of the volume contains a 
sketch of the Wallachian Revolution in 1848, 
and the heroic conduct of the celebrated 
Madame Rosetti. 


LIFE AMONG THE CONVICTS.* 
ie remarkable favour with which ‘ Female 

Life in Prison’ was received by the 
numerous partisans of Mudie and Booth, seems 
to have suggested to its enterprising publishers 
that another book about thieves and convicts 
would be devoured by the same public with 
as much eagerness. ‘To this cause we suppose 
may be attributed the appearance of ‘ Life 
among the Convicts,’ a book which neither 
presents us with new views or suggestions as 
to the treatment of criminals, nor with anec- 
dotes and stories of sufficient interest to excite 
the morbid appetite of a circulating library 
reader. ‘ Life among the Convicts’ is written 
in an offensive and polemical spirit. The 
author in every page bestows a kick upon some 
adversary with whose statements he differs, 
and so the narrative is interrupted at every 
turn with an attack against some authority 
whose offence appears so slight that we cannot 
always discern what it is. The chastisement, 
therefore, does not afford the pleasure which 
we usually experience in witnessing the admi- 
nistering of punishment. Our author seems 
greatly excited against the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews, Sir Walter Crofton, and 
‘Four visiting Justices of Wakefield,’ who 
published a pamphlet on prison discipline, 
which, in one or two trifles of detail, appears 
to be incorrect. Sometimes they are attacked 
because they say the fpr veege at Lusk eat 
too many potatoes and sleep in hammocks. 
On another occasion one of these unfortunate 
authorities has the audacity to announce that 
the convicts in Ireland depend for their ad- 
vantages on their industry and good conduct, 
this being a peculiarity of the Zrish system. 
He is immediately knocked down by Mr. 
Gibson for making this monstrous statement. 
Sir Walter Crofton’s system is described by 
a review as one of individualisation, but 
the author is instantly challenged to explain 
the meaning of the word, which Mr. Gibson 
says has six interpretations. So through the 
book we have endless squabbles, and as the 
author never favours us with his own views 
on the subject in dispute, we gain nothing but 
a knowledge that he is a sarcastic author who 
is ready to defy any one who dares to write 
upon prisons but himself. 

The difference between the English and 
Trish convict systems is that in the former 
there are two divisions of punishment, and in 
the latter three. The English criminal com- 
mences his servitude in separate confinement 
for some few months, and is then transported 
to the public works. The Irish criminal un- 








* Life among the Convicts. By the Rey. C. B. 
Gibson. London: Hurst & Blackett. 
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dergoes the same degrees of punishment, but 
ends his sentence in an intermediate prison, 
where the work is lighter and the discipline 
less severe. From what we can gather from 
Mr. Gibson’s vague remarks, we imagine that 
he prefers the Irish system to the English, ut 
he has no confidence in Sir Walter Crofton, 
who, he considers, enjoys the credit of having 
diminished the criminals in Ireland, while 
the result is really due to the cessation of 
famine. Sir Joshua Jebb is lucky enough 
in obtaining the praise of our author; he is, 
we think, the a person in the book that 
meets with this honour. 

It is to be regretted that the discussion of 
every public question always ends in a personal 
controversy. Somebody writes a good letter 
on a subject he understands, and it is answered 
by a gentleman who differs from him. This 
is, of course, replied to, and then every subse- 
quent epistle is filled with personal taunts and 
sneers. Mr. Gibson has approached his subject 
in this spirit, and so intent is he always at 
hitting something, that he shoots his arrows 
in the air in the most reckless manner, as will 
be seen by the following extract : — 


‘England is about half a century before Ireland 
in the social developement of many of the arts and 
sciences. My modesty, as an Irishman, induces 
me to concede her the palm in highway robbery, 
burglary, and even in the minor department of 
picking pockets. Our Redmond O'Hanlon was no 
compeer for Dick Turpin, while Mr. Fagan and the 
Artful Dodger stand unrivalled in history. I 
might mention a number of other distinguished 
Englishmen, as King and Jack Sheppard, but I 
refrain.’ 


+ This is a modest statement from the coun- 
tryman of so many foul murderers. It might 
be answered, we think, by a suggestion whe- 
ther an Irish pickpocket does not have the 
sense to leave his home and prey upon the 
better-filled pockets of Englishmen. 

In another place three professions are 
knocked down by one blow, thus : — 


‘We might mention a number of trades and 
employments for which honesty and general moral 
character are not necessary qualifications. They 
are not required in a printer, a lawyer, or a popular 
writer.’ 

We might quote many other passages to 
show the bad taste and style in which ‘ Life 
among the Convicts’ is written. We will, 
however, forbear, and give our readers some 
extracts from those portions of the book in 
which Mr. Gibson disappears from view. Our 
first quotation is an instance of the extraor- 
dinary adventures that we meet with in works 
of this kind. Mr. Gibson is a chaplain, and so 
we absolve him of all suspicion of hoaxing us ; 
but we must doubt whether he was not so 
treated by the convict who supplied the fol- 
lowing story :— 

‘His nom de guerre, or prison name, was James 
Gray, but he was better known as Jack-in-the- 
Box, « most appropriate title, as the reader will 
confess, when he learns his history. 

‘He constructed a large box — large enough to 
hold Jack and a great many things besides — into 
which he coiled himself, like a great boa-con- 
strictor, and was thus conveyed either to a packet- 
office or a railway station, by some accomplice, 
ticketed for some one in Belfast, Limerick, or 
Cork, as the case might be. The boat or train 
started, and the luggage locked up, Jack crept 
out,* and whatever took his fancy, or could be 
stowed away in the box, was placed there. On 





* The box was so constructed with hinges and 
springs, that’ Jack could get out of top, bottom, 
sides, or ends; but it was generally ticketed, 





‘ This side up,—with care, 
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one occasion he carried away plate to the value of | 
two thousand pounds } 
T asked him what he did with all the money. 

‘« Well, sir, I had to sell things for less than 
half their value Besides, I lived in pretty good 
style, and guve dinner parties, and also kept a 
drag.” 

I asked him how he was caught 

‘| was betrayed, sir, by a lad that was turned 
out of doors by his own father, whom I had re- | 
ceived under my roof. It was the case of the | 
viper that the countryman suved from the cold. 
I was dressing one morning in my lodgings in 
Dublin, and he was reading the newspaper, when 
I saw him suddenly drop it, take up his hat, and 
I thought it queer, and looked at the 
paper, and there IT saw an advertisement, offering | 


wo out 


01. reward for a parcel of valuable shawls and 
other things that had been taken out of the train, 
which things were then lying on sofas and chairs 





. | 
I never told him, or even my | 


wife, of my line of business, but I think he sus- | 
pected it. ‘Assure as death he is going to betray 
me,” 1 said, slipping on my coat, and running 
after him. [ could see him nowhere, and after a 
little, I returned to my lodgings, thinking perhaps 
| had done the lad an injustice in suspecting him. 
I was not back five minutes, when the police were 
They seized all the silk goods, and in 
searching the premises found the box. They 
isked me to open it, but I refused, and before 
they could do it themselves, they had to break it 
to pieces, for it was full of springs all through.” 

‘Flow did you manage to breathe in it?” I 
inquired 

‘Well, it was rather unpleasant at first, but I 
improved it. by degrees, and made one board over- 
lap another, like tiles, and covered it with canvas, 
when it became quite comfortable ; besides, I 
generally had a bottle of something with me. My 
legs were often very stiff, but I did not mind 
that.” 

‘The following is a description of this prisoner, 
tuken froin the books of the county prison :— 

‘« Five feet nine inches high, black hair, and 
brown eyes, age twenty-eight. A draper, born in 
Manchester, convicted for stealing one hundred 
shawls,’’ &e. 

‘T have reason to believe that this is not a cor- 
rect account, It is true that Gray dealt largely 
in shawls and silks, but he had been a dragoon, 
und not a draper. He was afterwards a porter in 
an insurance office, 

*“ When the office broke, I saw everyone help- 
ing himself. 1 thought I might do the same as 
my’ betters, so I got a large box, and filled it with 
a lot of things, and carried it away in a dray. It 
was then the idea struck me, that I might use the 
box for travelling in.” 

‘James Gray was a well-looking man, with an 
eye as bright 4s a precious stone, but with a con- 
centrated cunning [ never saw equalled. He was 
au good prisoner, and very kind to his fellow-pri- 
soners. He seldom got into ‘trouble: onee for 
constructing a little mill, which was turned by a 
mouse, I thought it a pity to punish him for such 
a true and natural development of his own peculiar 
yenius, but the rules mus? be ob« yed., 

His genius was turned to account in binding our 
prison books, which he did well and cheerfully. 

‘“ Gray, how is it you always look happy? The 
time seems to pass pleasantly enough with you?” 

*“ Well, it does, sir, Every day I set myself a 
good task ut these books. I say I shall have so 
many stitched and glued, and covered before 
dinner ; and so many more before lock-up; and 
then I'm ufraid I shan't get them done in time, 
and [ am hoping the time will last, for I generally 
give myself a pretty stiff task. That's the way I 
do it, sir.” 

‘In this way he passed the better part of his 
sentence. 

*“ Well, Gray, your four years will soon be up. 
What do you intend doing with yourself then?” | 

*“Well, sir, I think of going to America, to | 
look for my wite.” 

‘Jack worshipped his wife. 


‘about my room, 


Ih on me, 
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rested on his heart; and a great deal of trouble I 
had in getting it for him. 
the amiable and zealous chaplain of Mountjoy, 
writes : 

‘“T searched Sackville Street, and could not 
find the proper artist, but succeeded in Grafton 
Street, and received from Mr. Mares the miniature 
for James Gray, which I have this day left in the 
governor's office, Mountjoy prison; so here my 
responsibility in this matter ends. Mr, Spread 
promised that it should be forwarded to Spike 
Island.” 

‘These are small. matters, but they have the 
effect in winning the hearts of prisoners. Gray 
gave me his photograph for my exertions in pro- 
curing his wife’s miniature. 

‘“T hope you never think of returning to your 
old trade, Jack?” 

‘“No, sir, with the help of God, I never 
will.” 


‘I fear, Jack, you are sometimes proud of 


what you did? Ido not deny you are a clever 
fellow, and if you display your ability in an 
honest and industrious way, God will bless you, 
and without His blessing, Jack, nothing will go 
well—will it ?” 

‘“T know it, sir. I was proud of what I did 
once; but Iam not so now. Did you ever see the 
poetry I made on myself?” 

ad a 

‘* Then I'll show it to you.” It is probable the 
reader may wish to see it :- 

‘Air.—“ The Fine Old English Gentleman.” 
‘“T now will relate, what has happened of late, 

To a man that would baffle a fox ; 
How he carried on trade, and the money be made, 
They have christened him Jacx-rn-THE-Box. 
‘“ When first he did start, with his eyes on some 
mart, 
Not feeling the shame of the stocks, 
Like a nimble young boy, he jumped with much 
JOY. 
As he hit on his plan of the box. 
*« He'd a caution on top to ‘keep this side up,’ 
Addressed to the Liverpool docks, 
And the Company's man, not knowing his plan, 
Would transmigrate Jack-in-the-box. 


‘«To his box he would get, and down he would sit, 
And he eared not how much now she rocks, 
For a sup he would take, to keep him awake, 
As he still carried some in his Box. 
‘When landed on shore, and put into store, 
He'd reconnoitre the place in his socks ; 
If he found the coast clear, and had nothing to 
fear, 
While he worked at his plan in the Box. 
‘“ When he'd finished the job, and no more he could 
rob 
From their safes, in despite of their locks, 
A glass he would sip, and away he would trip, 
And jump again into his Box. 


‘“When Jack they would lift, as his box they 
would shift, 
Though he often got sore with the knocks, 
Yet he would not complain, although suffering 
vain, 
eh fear he'd be caught in the Box. 
«« At last he was sold, like many of old, 
By one he had helped in distress, 
He was taken and tried, and the Judge did 
decide, 
For four years he should wear a grey dress. 
‘« And now he’s in prison, and brought to his 
reason, 
And kept under five or six locks, 
The labour of Spike, which no one can like, 
Which will make him repent of his Box.” 
Cuorvs. 
« “Vike a fme young English gentleman, 
One of the present day.” 
‘In the fifth verse Jack informs us, that — 
‘«« When landed on shore, and put into store, 
He'd recounoitre the place in his socks ;” 


The Rev. Mr. Wilson, | 





April 18, 1863. 





| ‘that is, he examined the various packages, and— 
as he informed me—often made shrewd guesses, 
from the size and weight, and the parties to whom 
| they were addressed, as to their nature. He was 
'the first parcel carried away, by some accomplice 
who travelled with him in the same train, or boat. 
He then sent a messenger, and sometimes a dray, 
for what he had selected in the store. His plun- 
der in this way was often very valuable. : 

‘It is now about two years since he left Spike 
Island. I heard a report of his having been 
re-convicted; but I hope it is not correct, His 
great ability, and long success, must be terrible 
temptations to him to try his hand at some new 
dodge. Jack, I am in daily fear of you ; you pro- 
mised to write to me, but you have not done so. 
My prayer for you is, that I may never see your 
pleasant face again!’ 


That a man should systematically carry out 
this trick seems most improbable. What be- 
came of his booty? If it was taken into the 
box, there could be but little room for it, and 
in the case of 2,000/. worth of silver, the addi- 
tional weight would have been noticed. Mr. 
Jack, if he remained in the box, must have had 
companions at each end of the journey, and 2 
place to receive and unpack his box. If he 
escaped from it, its emptiness would have dis- 
covered the trick. It is difficult to understand 
too how Jack always contrived to breathe, 
considering that a large box would naturally 
have smaller ones piled upon it, and it is also 
equally difficult to understand how he could 
manage to dispose of all these incumbrances in 
order to get out to work ; and how, again, the 
same incumbrances were restored to their ori- 
ginal position, to prevent suspicion of robbery. 

‘or the present, therefore, we can only con- 
gratulate Jack on the invention of a good story. 

The following account of the murderers of 
Mr. Fitzgerald, and of the trial of their employer 
Dillane (who was executed last Monday), will 
be read with interest : 


‘Thomas Beckham was born at Hospital, in the 
county of Limerick. He followed for some time 
the occupation of an itinerant pedlar. He was 
between forty and fifty years of age. He was 
about five feet five inches high, stout and strongly 
built; had black hair and brown eyes; and was 
very deuf. 

‘He, and a companion named Walsh, received, 
I think, five pounds between them, “ for the 
job.” 
= The murder was committed on the 16th of 
May ; the murderer, Beckham, who was appre- 
hended the day after, was convicted on the 16th of 
June, and hanged on the 16th July, 1862. His 
accomplice, Walsh, was hanged on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, 1862. 

‘« Friends and neighbours,” said Beckham, on 
the scaffold, “I thank God, I die neither a stag 
nor a turncoat.’ — ‘“‘ Bravo, father!” cried his son, 
from the foot of the gallows, “I knew you would 
die game.” 

‘While I write, Denis Dillane— one of the two 
brothers who were suspected of having employed 
Beckham to commit this murder — has been found 
guilty of conspiracy to murder, 

‘Denis* Dillane, who is a farmer living near 
Kilmallock, in the county Limerick, is described 
as a respectable looking man, about fifty-five years 
of age, with a bald head, 

‘There was some dispute between him and Mr. 
Fitzgerald — who was murdered — about a field. 
Dillane, who was worsted, revenged himself by 
hiring two men, for five pounds, to murder Mr. 
Fitzgerald. 

‘The evidenee that bore most directly against 
Dillane, was that of his friend, Mr. John Cussen, 
who called on him in prison, to see what he could 
do for him. Cussen owed Dillane nearly two 
hundred pounds, We make the following extracts 
from what came out on the trial :— 


‘«]T thought,” said Cussen, “I’d go to see him 
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in jail. I appiied for liberty, but could not get 
in.” He applied for an order to see the pri- 
soner, and succeeded, and had a conversation with 
him. The following contains the substance of 
the dialogue between Dillane and his friend 
Cussen : — 

‘ Dillane. — “You ought to do something for 
me.” 

* Cussen. — “ How can I?” 

‘ Dillane. — “You might get on the jury.” 

* Cussen. — “ My name is not on the panel.” 

_ ‘Dillane. — “You could speak to some of the 
jury.” . 
* Cussen. — “I do not know who will be on it.” 

‘ Dillane. — “ What do you think of my case ?” 

‘ Cussen. —‘‘There is no one can form a better 
opinion than yourself. It all rests on the evi- 
dence that will be brought against you. I will 
put a question to you. Don’t answer it to me, 
but answer it to yourself. Do you know Walsh ?” 

‘ Walsh was one of Mr. Fitzgerald’s murderers. 

‘ Dillane. — “I do.” 

* Cussen.— ‘Do you know he is charged with 
the murder ? ” 

* Dillane. — “ Yes.” 

‘Cussen. — “Do you believe Walsh is in the 
country ?” 

‘ Dillane. — “ He is.” 

‘ Cussen. — “If Walsh turned informer, could 
he tell anything that would injure you?” 

‘ Dillane. — “I do not think he would be taken 
as an informer.” 

*Cussen.—‘‘I think he would. I was on a 
jury where one of the principals turned over, and 
we found two persons guilty.” 

* Dillane. — “‘ God help me, if that is the case !” 
_ © Cussen. — “Tf Walsh could be got out of the 
count ss 

* Dillane. — ‘Could you get Walsh out of the 
country? You have friends in Kerry that could 
get him on board an American vessel,” 

* Cussen. — “ Could we dress him as a woman ?” 

‘ Dillane. —“ No; he is too big, nearly as big 
as yourself. I do not know what tempted me. Mr. 
Fitzgerald was a hasty man, but not a bad man at 
all. I was thought to be a sensible man, but what 
a fool I was!” 

‘ Cussen. — “When the thought came into your 
head, why didn’t you drive it out ?” 

‘ Dillane. — “When I went home they used to 
be at me. Do you think Walsh will be taken as 
an informer?” 

* Cussen. — “The Crown will go a great way to 
convict the conspirators. Beckham was the same 
in the hands of those that hired him, as the pistol 
was in his hand.” 

‘ Dillane. — “ You frighten me.” 

‘It was the repetition of this dialogue, by Cus- 
sen, in his evidence at the trial, that induced the 
jury at once to find a verdict of guilty. 

‘The prisoner was asked, by the Clerk of the 
Crown, what he had to say, why the sentence of 
— should not be passed upon him, according to 
aw. 

‘* My Lord,” said the prisoner, “I have a 
family; I have a wife and eight children —six 
of them are at home with me—there are two 
children buried from me; and if it were your 
lordship's consent to give them the pleasure of 
getting my remains, I am anxious to be buried in 
my native place; and it would be a great felicity 
to them if they got my body to be waked in my 
own house. My character was produced, and tes- 
tified by those who knew me formerly and of old. 
It was not supposed by any one who knew me 
during my period of life that this would be my 
doom. 

‘“Tt may not be proper in me to speak of any 
of my prosecutors, and for this matter I would 
require your lordship’s wise judgment whether 
you would give me liberty or not.” 

‘His lordship said, “ You may say what you 
please, but I do not think it will be any use.” 

‘ Prisoner. —“Isn’t it? I don’t expect that it 
will be of any use. I am here, I may say, on the 
scaffold. I put it in comparison with where I 
will be executed. I understand there is some- 








thing upon which I will stand called a trap, and 
that it will be pulled from under my feet, and 
that a rope will be put around my neck. In com- 
paring this place with that, I make my declaration 
between myself and the Almighty God and the 
public here. I have one remark, if his lordship is 
willing to allow me to do it. It is certain that 
Cussen took my money. He acknowledged him- 
self that at the rate of 6 per cent. interest he owed 
me £190. I believe it would be more at interest 
upon interest. 

‘“The Governor is here. 
tion with me about him. I said to him I forgive 
him. Well, may God forgive us all! I am on 
the scaffold, but I believe Cussen had some lucra- 
tive motive for taking away my life, and in swear- 
ing against me by his own vague and his foul and 
bad heart. No matter what I may say to any 
other man, I say that much to him. He confirmed 
the prosecution of others, who proved that these 
parties were seen at my house. But if the prose- 
cutors were asked, they could tell that they were 
seen in other houses as well as mine. 

‘““T was, during my life, considered a very 
honest man. I hope I am not saying too much. 
Perhaps I am not thinking of my crime. My 
crimes are small, I lived as a Christian and a 
Catholic. I lived very industriously, and I always 
studied my interest for the future. 

‘When I got the farm from Mr. Gabbett, I 
laboured to bring it to a state of cultivation, for 
it was barren and unproductive. Though ori- 
ginally a tradesman ’—a shoemaker -“I became 
a farmer, and was blessed by plentiful crops. 
Every one who passed by my little place remarked 
that I was a model farmer.” 

‘The prisoner, who was here deeply affected, 
concluded his address by saying that ‘“ Cussen had 
a foul, foul, false, intricate, and beneficial motive 
in the prosecution. He came to me in jail. He 
came to me in the dock, and said he was ‘sorry 
for me. I forgive him, for fear the Lord would 
not forgive me. If it were not for the Lord, I 
would not forgive him,” 

‘The judge then pronounced the sentence of 
death, to be executed on the 13th April, 1863. 

Mr. Gibson gives an account of the trial of 
Kirwan, but it is so incomplete as to be of 
little interest, and, beyond helping to fill up 
his pages, we do not see its relation to convict- 
life :— 


He had a conversa- 


‘The history of the convict, William Burke 
Kirwan, who was condemned to death for the 
murder of his wife, Maria Louisa Kirwan, on 
“Treland’s Eye,” on the 6th of September, 1852, 
and whose sentence was commuted to transporta- 
tion for life, will make an interesting novel, about 
the end of this century; for Kirwan was an artist, 
and his wife, a young and beautiful woman ; but 
the facts of the case are, even now, more interest- 
ing than the general run of novels. 

Kirwan resided, with his wife, in a handsome 
house, at No. 11, Upper Merrion Street, a respect- 
able part of Dublin, In the month of June, 1842, 
he took lodgings for himself and Mrs. Kirwan, at 
Howth, about nine miles from Dublin, for the sake 
of sea-bathing and change of air. 

‘The picturesque islet called Ireland’s Eye, is 
abont a mile and a quarter from Howth. On 
Monday forenoon, the 6th of September, at about, 
ten o’clock, Kirwan hired a boat at Howth, and 
landed with his wife on this islet. They had with 
them, a carpet bag, a basket, two bottles, and a 
portfolio. The carpet-bag contained Mrs. Kirwan’s 
bathing dress, the portfolio materials for sketching, 
and the basket and bottles, materials for dining. 

Kirwan, after dining, went to sketch, and his 
wife to bathe, towards a creek or cove, called the 
“Long Hole.” She met a Mr. and Mrs. Brew, 
who offered her a seat in their boat to Howth, 
which she declined, stating that her husband had 
ordered a boat to call for them at eight o’clock — 
rather a late hour for the month of September. 

‘«T saw the lady,” says Mr. Brew, in his evi- 
dence on the trial, “looking intently after my boat. 
T made the men put back, and asked her what she 





wanted? She said nothing, but told the boatmen 
to come for her at eight o'clock.” Had she, at 
that time, a presentiment or suspicion of danger. 

‘It 1s growing dark, and Mrs. Kirwan is on the 
island alone with her husband, when Hugh 
Campbell, a fish-jolter of Howth, hears a shriek 
and cries, as of distress. The cries come from 
Treland’s Eye. Thomas Larkin, a fisherman, hears 
similar cries from the deck of his hooker. The 
cries are from the direction of the creek, or Long 
Hole, where Mrs. Kirwan went to bathe. ; 

‘The boatmen returned, according to previous 
arrangement, at eight o'clock, to bring Mr. and 
Mrs. Kirwan from the island to Howth. It is 
nearly dark. They hail Mr. Kirwan, who comes 
down to the beach alone. One of the boatmen 
asks, ‘‘ Where is the mistress ?” 

‘TT have not seen her since the shower of rain,” 
is Kirwan’s reply. The “shower” was at six 
o'clock, two hours before. Kirwan and the boat- 
man Nagle go in search of her, and return without 
finding her. The search is renewed, when Mrs. 
Kirwan’s body is found in the Long Hole or 
creek, She is quite dead, lying on her back 
on a rock, now known as the ‘ Body Rock.” 
When the body was found, the rock was dry, the 
tide having receded six feet from it. The lady's 
bathing dress was gathered up under her arms 
with the bathing sheet “partly under the body,” 
which was warm. There were scratches under the 
eyes, blood on the face, and blood flowing from 
the ears and another part of the body. Kirwan 
came up, and threw himself on the corpse, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Oh Maria! Maria!” 

‘The body was conveyed to Mrs. Campbell's, 
where they had lodged. A coroner’s inquest was 
held the next day. Kirwan was the principal 
witness. The two Nagles, boatmen, were also 
examined, A medical student named Hamilton 
was examined. The finding of the coroner’s jury 
was that “the deceased had been drowned, whilst 
bathing on Treland’s Eye.” The body was interred 
in Glasnevin Cemetery. 

Here it lay about a month, when whispers of 
foul play on the part of the husband began to 
circulate in Howth and the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood, until they reached the ears of the magi- 
strates and police. Informations were sworn by 
Margaret Campbell, the sextoness of Howth 
church, with whom they had lodged, by the 
Nagles, who found the body, and by Hugh Camp- 
bell and Thomas Larkin, who heard the screams, 
and by others. 

‘Margaret Campbell’s information testified, that, 
for the first fortnight they lodged with her, Kirwan 
and his wife did not live happily together; but 
that during the remaining time, up to her death, 
informant considers no couple could have lived 
more united. 

‘This does not exactly tally with her evidence 
at the trial. 

‘«During the first month or six weeks they 
lodged with me, I observed quarrelling between 
them more than once. I heard angry words 


from Mr. Kirwan to his wife. I heard him 
miscall her, and call her a strumpet. I heard 
him say, ‘/’U finish you.” 1 do not think they 


had been a month with me at that time. The 
same evening I heard her say to him, ‘ Let me 
alone, I’m black from the usage I have got from 
ou.’ ”” 
de This witness also testified, that on the night of 
the 6th of September, when her body was broyght 
home, she saw Kirwan come in with his feet wet, 
and put on dry stockings. I may here observe 
that the full impression abroad was that he had 
either drowned his wife, by holding her head under 
water, or had suffocated or burked her, by holding 
a wet sheet upon her mouth ; for at half-past six 
o'clock, when Kirwan said she went to bathe, 
there were but two fect. six inches of water over 
the rock on which the body was found; and at 
seven o'clock, when the cries were heard, there 
.was but one foot nine inches of water on it. 
Besides all this,~Mrs. Kirwan was an excellent 
swimmer. 

‘These circumstances were sufficiently suspicious 
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to warrant the arrest of Kirwan, and the exhuma- 
tion of his wife's body, which had Leen interred 
in the wettest part of the cemetery.’ 

‘ The effect of the evidence was such as to pro- 
duce the impression that Kirwan would be ac- 
quitted. But one suspicious circumstance remained 
unexplained, How came Kirwan's boots and trow- 
sers to be so wet ? 

‘It is accounted for by Kirwan himself; but 
Mr. Butt endeavours to showthat too much stress 
should not be laid upon it. “If you believe the 
prisoner to be the murderer, I see no other possi- 
ble way for him to have done the deed except by 
following her into the water when she went to 
bathe, and holding her under it until she was 
drowned. To make out and sustain that extra- 
ordinary supposition, evidence is brought before 
you to show that his boots and trowsers were wet. 
Why, if the prisoner did commit the dreadful deed 
in that way, it would not be his boots and trowsers, 
hut his coat and arms that would be wet. J may 
here observe that if you come to the conclusion, as 
you must inevitably do, that the deceased, of her 
own free will, went to bathe in the Long Hole, 
you get rid of all that has been said about the 
improbability of her going to bathe in sucha place. 
But good swimming, gentlemen, is no protection 
against drowning, if a person be seized with a fit.” 

‘Kirwan, ¥'.0 made a statement to the eourt 
before sentence, said that “his trowsers and boots 
were wet in passing through close grass, weeds, 
and wild fern, while looking for ‘his wite.’ There 
is a great quantity of thick rank grass there, and 
weeds and wild fern. In passing through these 
things IT got very wet. Your Lordship is aware 
that thick and close grass may retain water for a 
long time after a shower. There was a shower 
about six o’elock. I had on light trowsers and 
boots.” 

‘On acalm consideration of the whole of the 
evidence, after a lapse of ten years, the impression 
on my own mind is, that the jury were not justi- 
tied in bringing in a verdict of guilty. They evi- 
dently acted under great excitement, and the fear 
of being lockvd up for the night. 

‘After the sentence there were petitions, pray- 
ing that it might not be executed, and after the 
petitions, an order of the Executive Government 
commuting the sentence to © transportation for 
life,” which looks very like proportioning the pur 
ishuent to the degree of evidence, and not to th 
degre of quilt. , 

‘If William Burke Kirwan was really guilty, he 
deserved hanging, if ever any man deserved hang- 
ing; and if he was not guilty, why transport him 
for life?’ 

This latter observation is certainly true, and 
there is no doubt that the jury’s recommenda- 
tion to merey frequently means that they 
doubt whether the prisoner is guilty. This 
was the case in the late trial of Gardner 
(the sweep) for killing his wife. It was a 
most barbarous murder; but the jury doubted 
whether it was committed by Gardner or his 
female servant, and so found the former guilty, 
but recommended him to mercy. 


We conclude our extracts with an account 
of the capture of a desperate bushranger in 
New South Wales :— 


‘Convicts in New South Wales and Van Die- 
men's Land had continual opportunities of escaping, 
of Which a large number availed themselves, 

‘From the 3rd of January, 1822, to the 16th of 
May, 1827, no less than 116 abseonded from the 
small penal settlement of Macquarie Harbour, in 
Van Diemen’s Land. 

‘The condition of a convict, who takes to the 
backwoods, is a desperate one. Tt is thonght that 
75 of the 116 who abseconded from Macquarie 
Harbour, perished in the woods. 

‘One of the 116 was hanged for murdering and 
eating his companion, Two were shot by the 
military. Eight are known to have been murdered, 
and six of the eight eaten by their companions. 
Of 24 that escaped to settled districts, and emerged 


like gaunt and ghastly spectres from the bush, 13 
were hanged for bush-ranging, and two for murder. 
A hundred and one out of the hundred and sixteen 
came to an untimely death. 

‘Who would attempt escaping to the bush after 
this ? 

‘But some escaped convicts have subsisted for 
years, by preying on the flocks and herds of the 
outlying colonists, and on some occasions by attack- 
ing their dwellings and persons. 

‘One of the most distinguished of these men 
was named Michael Howe, who took to the bush 
in Van Diemen’s Land, in 1814, with a gang of 
29 followers. 

‘The Government had to suecumb. An amnesty 
was offered to those who would give themselves up 

with the exception of those who had committed 
murder. Howe accepted the amnesty. 

‘But preferring wild life in the bush to the 
drudgery and monotony of conyict labour, he re- 
turned to his old practices in the spring of that 
year, 1815, and joined a party of eight men anda 
black woman, under the captaincy of a convict 
named Whitehead. Their robberies and burnings 
were so frequent as to induce a party of nine 
colonists, with a police magistrate, to go in pursuit. 
They tracked them to a large hollow tree, within 
whose capacious trunk the cight convict men and 
black woman lay ensconced. 

*“We have them at last,” quoth Mr. Hum- 
phreys, the police magistrate. 

‘*« Bang, bang,” went the rifles, from the heart 
of the hollow tree, and down went Mr. Carlisle and 
Mr. 0’ Birne, mortally wounded. 

‘© Bang, bang, bang!”” Every shot told from 
the loop-holed tree, and three others were put hors 
de combat. They had found a nest of hornets. 
The convicts eseaped without a serateh. 

‘The colonists armed, and sent military parties 
in pursuit, and offered a reward of fifty guineas for 
the apprehension of any one of the party. 

‘The convicts replied by sacking the house of 
the police officer, Mr. Humphreys, and destroying 
everything they were unable to remove, They also 
visited the house of a Mr. MacCarthy, one of the 
nine who visited the hollow tree, and fired into his 
windows. But here they reckoned without their 
host. MacCarthy suspected the visit, and had 
invited a party of the 46th to meet them, who 
returned their fire, and killed Whitehead, their 
leader. 

*“ Take my watch,” said Whitehead to Howe, 
for he felt that he had been mortally wounded. 

‘ «Take my watch,” in convict slang, meant cut 
off my head— in order to deprive his enemies of 
the reward set upon it. Whitehead was decapitated 
by his friend Michael Howe, who had done the 
part of “ Little John” to this Australian ‘“ Robin 
Hood.” 

‘Howe assumed the leadership of this little 
band of convicts, which soon swelled to fourteen 
men, and three native women, who were armed 
like men, Again the 46th crossed their path, and 
killed three of the band. 

‘Shortly after this a suspicion grew up that 
Howe intended to ‘sell” them. When Howe 
discovered that his loyalty was doubted, he re- 
signed his leadership, and went off with a black 
girl. But when pursued by a party of soldiers, 
and hard pressed, he turned round and shot his 
black companion, who was unable to keep up with 
him,—on the same principle, we conclude, that in- 





duced Bill Sykes to try to drown his dog, lest it 
should lead to his apprehension. 

‘Such cruel and base conduct generally carries 
its own punishment with it. 

‘The girl, who was overtaken by the party in 
pursuit, had received but little injury, and was 
most useful to the military in tracking the foot- 


_ of Howe, and the whole party with whom he 


had been associated, so that, driven to bay, he 
offered his services to Government in hunting 
down his companions, who, to the number of 20, 
were under the leadership of one Mr, Geary—an 
Irishman, we suspect, from the name. 

‘His services were accepted by the authorities, | 
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whom he was sufficiently trusted to be at large, 
under the care of a single policeman, to whom he 
gave the slip, and away to the bush again. 

‘It was at this time he was apprehended by Watt 
and Drew, as recorded in a previous chapter, and 
from whom he made such a marvellous escape, 
shooting one, and giving a death stab to the 
other. 

‘For some time after this, nothing was heard of 
him, when a man named Magill, who had been 
emancipated for his services against bushrangers, 
came upon his track, and pursued him so hotly, 
that he had to leave his guns, pistols, and knap- 
sack behind him. In his knapsack was found 
a journal, in which, among other entries, are 
some respecting his dreams, which show that 
his intellect must have been, to some extent, 
deranged. 

‘A soldier, named Pugh, of the 48th regiment, 
Worrall, a stock-keeper, and Warburton, a kan- 
garoo hunter, resolved, for the sake of the eighty 
guineas placed upon his head, to capture him. 

‘ Howe and Warburton had been old companions. 
It was arranged that Warburton should invite him 
to his hut, with the promise of letting him have 
some powder and shot. 

‘Howe agreed to go. On entering the cabin, 
and seeing the soldier Pugh, he became suspicious, 
and kept his gun in his hand, on full cock. 
“ What about that powder and shot ?” said Howe, 
addressing Warburton. 

‘“ Here it is,” said Pugh, firing at him. 

‘«Oh, is that your game?” said Howe, retreat- 
ing, and returning the fire. 

‘Worrall now fired, and missed. Howe backed 
out, but was too hotly pursued by the three men to 
escape, who closed upon him, beat him down, and 
killed him by blows on the head, from the butt 
ends of their guns. He died without uttering a 
word. 

‘ Howe was a man of great strength, and as wild 
as an animal. He wore a beard of extraordinary 
length, and was clothed from head to foot in kan- 
garoo skins. The captors buried the Jody, and 
carried the bloody head to Hobart Town, to secure 
the eighty guineas set upon it.’ 

After reading any work upon prison-life, 
one reflection always remains strongly im- 
pressed upon our mind. It is that accidental 
or occasional criminals should be kept in sepa- 
rate prisons, and under different treatment, 
from professional thieves. A man who has for 
a day helped himself to some of his master’s 
money to pay up a debt, should hardly be asso- 
ema A with housebreakers and pickpockets who 
have been convicted a dozen times. We would 
allow every man a good chance to recover his 
self-respect and character after asingle punish- 
ment. If he persisted in following a course of 
crime, and became a professional thief, — that 
is to say, had three convictions recorded against 
him, — we would have him entirely removed 
from society. It is of small importance what 
might be the amount of his crime, as long as 
he lived systematically by dishonesty, whe- 
ther in picking pockets or committing bur- 
glaries, we would regard him as an enemy to 
his fellow-creatures, and have him either kept 
in prison or transported to a penal settlement. 
This system would be economical, inasmuch 
as endless prosecutions would be saved, and 
less magistrates and police required for our 
protection, As to giving a man a chance of 
reform, we think if he had the opportunity of 
living honestly three times, and made no use of 
it, he could hardly complain if we refused to 
trust him a fourth. At present, perhaps, one 
out of a hundred professional thieves becomes 
an honest man. Are we not, then, as much 
entitled to shut these marauders out altogether 
for our own protection as to allow ourselves to 
remain at the mercy of ninety-nine rogues, in 
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TRAVELS ON THE RIVER 
AMAZONS.* 


HIS work affords another proof of the en- 
durance and devotion which are cheer- 
fully offered at the shrine of science by her 
votaries. The author, in his desire to gather 
fresh facts to enlarge the knowledge of his 
brethren, was, for eleven years, a traveller 
in — hitherto but partially explored by 
the European. The tour thus prolonged, 
originated in a proposal of Mr. Wallace, the 
distinguished savant, who proved his earnest- 
ness in the cause, by starting with Mr. Bates, 
and becoming his companion during the first 
four years of his research. Grafted on their 
principal object — the investigation of the 
natural history of the banks of the great river 
— was the secondary design of collecting data 
tending to throw light on that prolific source 
of discussion — the origin of species. On his 
return from the Amazons in 1852, Mr. Wallace 
published an independent account of his expe- 
riences, under the title of ‘Travels on the 
Amazons and the River Negro.’ Although, 
during seven years of his tropical wanderings, 
Mr. Bates was alone, he was unwilling, even 
at the expiration of that period, to abandon 
the field of his labour. But the fatigues of 
such lengthened travel, extending westward to 
fourteen hundred miles from the sea-board, but 
ranging north and south to a space of only four 
degrees from the equator, compelled him to 
hasten his departure. He arrived in England 
three years since, with health, we regret to 
say, so shaken by disease, and energy so ener- 
vated by overuse, that the earnest entreaty of 
Dr. Darwin was necessary, to induce him to 
complete the two volumes now before us. It 
is a consolatory reflection that he has not toiled 
in vain. His services to science will be grate- 
fully appreciated when it is known that, by his 
own unaided exertions, he has added no fewer 
than eight thousand new specimens of the 
different classes of species to the list of those 
we already possessed. 

The cheery way in which the author con- 

uers every difficulty and disregards every 
danger in the conscientious pursuit of his mis- 
sion, is positively refreshing to read. The 
actual presence of peril subsides into insignifi- 
cance in comparison with the hope of bagging 
a rare insect, or obtaining fresh evidence in 
support of an undecided theory. An unex- 
= meeting with a boa constrictor excites 

1s curiosity as a naturalist, not his alarm as 
an individual. The serpent, astonished, we 
should presume, at the coolness of the traveller, 
glides through an undergrowth of the forest, 
so thick that, to the regret of the narrator, 
pursuit is impossible. A species of gad-fly 
attacks Mr. Bates. He extracts five of his 
tormentors, quietly remarking that the opera- 
tion was somewhat difficult, the animal being 
an inch in length, and of increasing breadth 
from head to tail, beside being secured to the 
inside of his flesh by two horny hooks. These 
encounters, however, give the author but little 
uneasiness. The extremes of hunger and the 
irregularity of his remittances from Europe 
even seem but slightly to have affected his 
spirit, the free, restless roaming through the 
rich scenery of the tropics making amends for 
every hardship. 

Mr. Bates landed at Para, situated on the 
river of that name, on the 28th of May, 1848. 
At this city he remained some time, contenting 
himself with extended and frequent excursions 
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into the surrounding country. He then navi- 
gated the tortuous channels which connect the 
river Para with that of the Lower Amazons, 
and, sailing up the latter stream, reached San- 
tarem. Thence he proceeded to Obydos, where 
he rested. The voyage was continued until 
he arrived at Burra, the chief town of the Rio 
Negro district. The traveller did not leave 
Burra till the 26th of March, 1850, on which 
date he quitted for Ega, the principal city of the 
Upper Amazons. The distance, 400 miles, was 
accomplished in a ‘cuberta,’ or covered boat, 
manned by ten Indians, in thirty-five days. 
On this occasion the stay of Mr. Bates on the 
Upper Amazons was limited to twelve months, 
circumstances of importance obliging him to 
return down the stream to Para. Ilere he 
was attacked by yellow fever, but in eight days 
he recovered so far as to be enabled to re- 
sume his work. Several weeks having been 
busily oceupied in preparation, Mr. Bates at 
length left br Santarem, a place he had before 
visited, and which he now made his head- 
quarters for three years and a half. He em- 
ployed this time in thoroughly exploring the 
region of the middle part of the Lower Ama- 
zons. Having exhausted this locality he once 
more proceeded to Ega on the Upper Amazons. 
IIe made this a central point, whence his 
excursions into the neighbouring region fre- 
quently reached a distance of 400 miles. 
After a residence in Ega of between four and 
five years his health unfortunately gave way, 
and he was obliged to return to Para and take 
ship for England. 

The volumes under review must not be re- 
garded as the mere dry record of ascientific ex- 
pedition. The author has a power of descrip- 
tion of which few tourists can boast. The 
awe-inspiring solitudes of primzyal forests, 
the gorgeous luxuriance of tropical vegetation, 
and the sublimity of tropical storms are por- 
trayed in a manner both vivid and picturesque. 
Sketches of social life are of frequent occur- 
rence, while the domestic habits and peculiar 
customs of the Indians are narrated in a skil- 
ful and appreciative manner. 

In his accounts of the forests, Mr. Bates 
mentions a parasitic tree peculiar to the vici- 
nity of Para, called the ‘murderer Liana.’ It 
springs up as close as possible to the tree which 
it intends to kill. When at a certain distance 
from the ground, two branches, like arms, grow 
from either side, and join, and form aring round 
the trunk of the victim. As the ‘murderer’ 
grows, fresh rings are formed, which ulti- 
mately, by choking the sap, strangle the tree. 
But retribution follows the ‘murderer.’ The 
destroyed has become the support of the de- 
stroyer, and when the former crumbles away 
the latter falls helpless to the ground. An- 
other curious growth is the ‘cow tree,’ which 
yields a milk when fresh quite usable with 
coffee. It is, however, somewhat rank when 
submitted unmixed to the palate. When cold 
it congeals, and then makes excellent cement 
for broken crockery. 

In one of his numerous excursions, our author 
had an opportunity of settling a controversy 
with respect to the habits of a large hairy 
spider, of the genus Mygale. It had been 
stated, both by Madame Merian and Palisot 
de Beauvois, that this species was accus- 
tomed to suck the eggs and young of hum- 
ming-birds, The assertion had been assumed 
as doubtful, till Mr. Bates discovered a web 
with two small birds entangled in its meshes. 
One was quite dead, the other, though pro- 
tected by the naturalist, expired soon after. 
On the subject of ants we are afforded a great 
deal of amusing information. One species 
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71 
yeculiar to South America is the Siiaba, or 
foal-aneuving ant, which, from its habit of 
robbing the tender shoots, becomes a serious 
pest to the Brazilian farmer. When engaged 
on one of these predatory excursions the ground 
appears covered with animated leaves. -Mr. 
Bates spent some time in discovering the = 
pose to which these insects applied their plun- 
der. They use it to thatch the domes which 
cover the entrance to their subterranean nests, 
some of which are forty yards in circumference, 
though not more than two feet in height. One 
set of workers bear the leaves which are 
thrown loosely on the hillock. They are then 
systematically arranged by a second body, who 
lay granules of earth over them, in order to 
keep them in their assigned places. These 
ants also steal farinha. Mr. Bates was 
awoke one night by the information that rats 
were robbing him of that valuable food. He 
directly got up, went to his store-room, and 
disturbed some thousands of ants who were 
methodically removing the farinha grain by 
in. 

Of another class, called foraging ants, the 
author noted in all ten descriptions, eight of 
which were new to science. They are car- 
nivorous, and somewhat resemble the ‘ driver’ 
ants of tropical Africa. One kind hunts in 
single file through the forest, while another 
moves in broad solid masses. The column is 
formed from four to six deep, the ants in the 
van clearing the ground of all animal matter. 
Parties for forage are being continually told 
off on the flanks, which rejoin the main body 
in the rear. They possess no local habitation, 
being gencrally on the march. Occasionally 
they indulge in leisure: then they wander 
about some particular spot, their great enjoy- 
ment being to be cleaned by each other, A 
luxurions ant lolling on his back, will extend 
one of his antenne ; a friend taking the limb 
jaws and tongue, then licks it 
clean. When each leg has undergone this 
process, the ant rises, and performs a similar 
office for his friend. 

The Bembex, a species of oman is 
another singular insect ; the manner in which 
the female provides for the early life of her 
young being most remarkable. With her 
fore-feet she rapidly digs a hole in the sand 
about three or four inches deep. ving 
completed her task, she goes away, bu soon 
returns with a fly, which in the mtervi! she 
has caught and numbed. This she deposits at 
the bottom of the hole, lays her eggs on it, 
takes the bearings of the spot, and leaves. 
The dead fly is intended to serve as food for 
the young wasp as soon as it is hatched. 

Of monkeys, as might be anticipated, Mr. 
Bates saw great variety and secured many 
specimens, The most common seem to he a 
kind called Catardra, which in Indian lan- 
guage means large-headed. They travel single 
file in flocks of about thirty, and ave the most 
extraordinary leapers of the monkey tribe. A 
troop was seen by the author to jump in suc- 
cession nearly fifty feet from the topmost 
boughs of one tree on to the foliage of ano- 
ther beneath, 

The ‘organ-bird’ is pronounced by the 
author as the chief songster of the tropical 
woods. When heard for the first time it 
conveys the impression of a human voice. 
The tones gradually assume a more plaintive 
character, and resemble the notes of a fla- 
geolet. The palm for impudence must be 
awarded to the Urubti vulture. These birds 
assemble in great numbers during the wet 
season, and are then ravenous with hunger. 








Under this pressure they become most inve- 
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terate thieves. If our author’s cook left the 
kitchen for a moment, these birds would watch 
their opportunity, pop in, lift up the lids of 
the saucepans with heir beaks, and rob the 
contents. There is, however, a cheap defence 
against their depredations. The Sens are 
accustomed to shoot them with the bow and 
arrow ; and so alarmed do the vultures become 
at these instruments of warfare, that a bow 
suspended in the doorway is sufficient to keep 
them outside. In his description of the social 
life of the Brazilians, Mr. Bates is very severe 
on that lack of energy which is so prevalent, and 
which prevents the conversion of 
soil into a source of vast profit, An atmosphere 
of lassitude seems to hang over the land. Even 
the near presence of danger seems inadequate to 
rouse them from this torpidity. On one occa- 
sion, Mr. Bates joined a party of twenty, who 
were about to cross the river in a very rickety 
boat. At the last moment the commander in- 
sisted on adding three sheep to the human 
freivht. ‘The stream at that point was about 
three miles in breadth ; and when about half 
way over, one of the sheep kicked a hole 
through the bottom of the boat. The water 
spouted up in a manner which was alarming. 
The captain, but slightly moved, contented 
himself with taking off his socks, requested 
two or three of his passengers to do the same, 
and, just in time to prevent the boat actually 
sinking, managed to plug the leak and get 
ashore, 

The Indian, we are told by the author, is 
yradually amalyamating with the white and 
negro immigrants, The pure race withdraw 


from the towns as soon as the presence of 


Civilisation is felt. When Mr. Bates first 
visited Para, many Indian families resided 
within the city ; but when river steamers were 
instituted, and the stir of business activity 
was manifested, they gradually forsook their 
accustomed haunts. The Indian is a free citi- 
zen, having all the advantages and immunities 
of the whites. Ile is, in the interior especially, 
steeped in poverty, a condition which arises 
ore yes. from two causes: the first, a 
velief carried into practice, that property 
should be equally distributed, the effect of 
which theory robs them of their ambition ; 


which induces them to neglect their farms. 
They have no notion of domesticating ani- 
mals for their use. They have their festivals, 
and are not destitute of a certain humour. 
The Indian idea of a holiday consists in 
masquerading and mimicking different kinds 
of animals or persons with whom they are 
familiar, In one procession, on St. John’s- 
eve, at Eya, the traveller was astonished to 
recognise an Indian similitude of himself, attired 
as an entomologist, with blouse, straw hat, 
insect net, hunting bag, and pincushion. The 
‘double’ of Mr. Bates had even borrowed a 
pair of spectacles to make the imitation com- 
plete. 

During his residence at Ega, on the Upper 
Amazons, the chief food of the traveller was 
turtle. At the end of two years, it is not 
surprising to be told that his appetite became 
so cloyed that he could wa endure the 
smell, although nothing else could be obtained 
to satisfy his hunger. Fresh wheaten bread 
was only to be bought occasionally, and then 
at an extravagant price. Fish and game, ex- 
cept at certain seasons, were equally scarce. 
To this irregular living, Mr. Bates attributes 
the deteriorated health which obliged him, 
after eleven years sojourn, to return to England. 
We may incidentally mention that the ex- 
penses of the traveller were defrayed by the 
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sale of duplicate specimens which, as occasion 
offered, he forwarded to an agent in Europe, 
who transmitted the proceeds from time to 
time to South America. <A principal portion 
of the collection was thus purchased by the 
trustees of the British Museum. The con- 
tents of Mr. Bates’s work are well arranged, 
liberally illustrated, and a map of the route 
adopted is bound with the book. In recom- 
mending the account of this intelligent and 
observant traveller, we give voice to a wish 
which will be shared, we are sure, by each of 
its readers. It is, that a speedy restoration to 
health may enable the author to resume those 
labours which have already contributed so 
much to the knowledge of a. valuable and in- 
teresting science. 


MR. JERROLD’S NEW NOVEL.* 


"THIS last published novel of Mr. Blanchard 

Jerrold will, we predict, speedily rise into 
favour. The scope of the plot permits the intro- 
duction of contrasted varieties of that class of cha- 
racter which a peculiar experience has rendered 
familiar to the author. There is no attempt at 
fine writing, or endeavour to excite interest by 
inartistic combinations of impossible incidents. 
All is level, sound, and good. The wearisome 
deseriptions and sentimental dissertations, which 
so frequently encumber the modern novel, are ab- 
sent in this book. In their place we meet with 
brief sensible homilies on social wrong, which, to 
most readers, will convey a practical lesson and 
suggest a practical remedy. 

Mr. Henry Faversham is a law student resident 
inthe Temple. He is not deficient in talent, but 
his position at the bar is by no means promising, 
his mind being incapable of sustained. exertion: 
His particular friend is one ‘ Jack Ashby,’ who 
shares his chambers, and whose father is a city 
merchant. Ashby introduces Faversham to the 
‘governor's’ family, residing at Jamaica Lodge in 
the suburbs. Our hero is attracted by his friend’s 
sister, a young lady who is a district visitor, and 
who is endowed with evangelical principles. She, 
however, seems wholly unconscious of the feeling 
she has evoked. A subsequent meeting with the 
Ashby family at Hastings completes the uninteaded 
conquest. The friendly circle of Temple students 
includes a Mr. Clifton, a man of strong will, supe- 
One morning, 
when his visitors have made rather an early call 
to imbibe bitter ale and soda water, Faversham is 
surprised by an unexpected visit from his two 
sisters. The younger, Ada, is a gentle loveable 
girl, but the elder, Clara, is rather of a ‘fast’ and 
sarcastic turn. Clara is introduced to Clifton, who 
again meets her the same evening at a party. 
Shortly afterwards, Faversham, accompanied by 
Clifton, pays a visit to the ‘Grove,’ the mansion of 
Mr. Faversham pére, in Saxonshire, While enjoy- 
ing the hospitalities of the family, Clifton becomes 
deeply enamoured of Clara. Miss Faversham, 
however, is quite indifferent to his passion. At this 
period of the tale we are introduced to Mr. Semple, 
a character which the author has portrayed with 
considerable skill. He is a lover of his kind, who 
does not exhaust his philanthropy in barren words. 
He seeks the poor out in their wretched dens, 
and addresses, in homely effective fashion, the 
meetings of the dishonest, endeavouring with his 
purse, as well as his voice, to relieve the want of 
the one class, and redeem the morality of the 
other. Engaged in one of these praiseworthy 
missions, he discovers a young thief, Jack Spawn, 
who has already been convicted. In his practical 
effort to effect a reformation, Semple brings the 
boy to his own house, despite the warnings of his 
sister, Miss Martha, and the undisguised opposition 
of his cook. Meanwhile, Faversham has been suc- 
cessful in extracting an avowal of love from Miss 
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Ashby, and in obtaining the paternal permission 
to introduce his fiancée to the family at the Grove. 
The result of this introduction is not happy. 
The subdued, almost puritanical appearance and 
demeanour of Miss Ashby are so opposed to the 
hearty but somewhat rough manner of Miss Clara, 
that even a polite fusion threatens to be an impos- 
sibility. Miss Ashby is satirically attacked by 
Clara on her dislike of cards and open reprobation 
of theatrical amusements. The senior Mr. Favers- 
ham enters, ind volunteers a sharp remark as to 
the rudeness of any one taking exception to the 
relaxations which he chooses to permit in his house 
or family. Mr. Henry Faversham is out for the 
day, so that Miss Ashby is alone in her defence. 
Deeply hurt, she returns at once to her father’s 
house, and breaks her engagement with her lover. 
It should be mentioned that there is a mystery 
in the Faversham household with respect to the 
deceased wife of its chief, which is not cleared up 
until the end of the volumes. 

While these events are progressing, the philan- 
thropist, Semple, not discouraged by one or two 
failures, has succeeded at length in getting his 
protégé apprenticed to a tailor. But Jack Spawn, 
being compelled to leave this situation in conse- 
quence of fuiling health, Semple once more receives 
him in his house. But the utmost attention is of 
no avail, and it becomes too evident that death is 
approaching. In order to soothe the poor boy’s 
dying hours, Semple resolves on an attempt to 
trace out his relatives. With much difficulty he 
discovers a clue, which leads him to the vicinity 
of the ‘Grove,’ where Mr. Faversham is lying, 
suddenly struck with an illness, which proves 
mortal. His family surround the bed; but the 
failing breath of the dying man does not allow him 
to reveal the secret in connection with the mother 
of his children. 

The inquiries of Semple result in the discovery 
of the man he sought, named Spawn, a relative of 
the boy he had protected, and who is persuaded to 
accompany him to London. Mr. Henry Faver- 
sham, now the head of the household, determining 
to discover the secret which oppressed the last 
moments of his father, is indirectly informed 
that the man Spawn could enlighten him, and 
therefore follows him to Semple’s house in the 
metropolis. Here the philanthropist tells him the 
fact, which he had ascertained from Spawn, that 
Mrs. Faversham was of a very obscure family, and 
the boy who has died is the illegitimate son of her 
sister. It was the absurd shame which the father 
felt at having contracted a marriage beneath his 
station which induced him to conceal the low 
birth of his wife even from their children. The 
accidental meeting at Semple’s house is, however, 
the stepping-stone to Faversham’s happiness. Miss 
Ashby, during Semple’s absence, has been the 
tender unpaid nurse of the unhappy boy. At an 
accidental rencontre between the estranged lovers, a 
reconciliation is effected, and after a decent: period 
of mourning has elapsed, Miss Ashby is trans- 
formed into Mrs, Henry Faversham, her sister-in- 
law Clara having at length become the wife of the 
rising barrister Mr. Clifton. 

This outline of the plot conveys but an inade- 
quate notion of the admirable manner in which it 
has been developed by the novelist. Mr. Blan- 
chard Jerrold is an author who writes with a 
purpose, and he loses no opportunity in urging 
the fair consideration of the claims of those classes 
with whose interests he has associated himself. 
The following is the view he takes of the injury 
he believes likely to result from the establish- 
ment of late sewing schools :— 

‘“ Well, children,” said I, to a group, as they 
emerged from the building, “ what have you been 
doing to-night ?” 

‘“ Sewing, please sir,” was the prompt reply of 
the foremost child. 

‘“Early to put the needle in the shroud,” I 
thought. Can the vast activities of London life 


offer to female hands no more grateful scene than 
the seamstress’ room? The catacombs that lie 
under the splendid gas jets of Moses and Son, and 
other tradesmen — one of whom, by the way, did 
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England the signal honour of representing a bo- 
rough in the House of Commons — were silent, 
very silent now. But shall there never be an 
echo along their hollow sides? Hood’s “ Song of 
the Shirt” is, perhaps, chorussed there by ghostly 
voices, but they are too faint to reach the ears of 
London life —eurs tuned chiefly to the ring of 
silver and gold, and to the rustle of notes, Yet 
here, where I stand, on this keen March night, 
I see long lines of little beings, who, as I think, 
become very ghostly presences. Why do they not 
cheat misery of the long hours it hopes to hold its 
claws in their sides, and find the peaceful cata- 
combs at once? It will be said, “Ay, but all 
these little ragged needlewomen are not destined 
to become seamstresses. Surely, every working- 
man’s wife should be able to make clothing!” 
They should, but will these little children be 
working-men’s wives? The chances appear to 
me—as they go trooping off, all mixed together — 
the vicious with the well-inclined, the contaminated 
with the pure —the chances, I say, appear to me 
a thousand-fold against them all. Turn up any 
of the dark courts at hand, and watch the boys 
who are waiting about. Will the companionship 
of these little imps be compatible, for these forlorn 
girls, with a pure youth? Will not the girls who 
stumble in their difficult way, bring down with 
them the rest, about whose slender necks — all 
unconscious of the future — they now press their 
little arms? As the last of the children was taken 
up by the darkness, the experiment in course of 
trial upon them appeared to me a very daring 
one.’ 


Here is a description of a meeting of young 
thieves convened by a local missionary :— 


‘For we are at a meeting of pickpockets, of 
“wires,” of little mobsmen! They are ranged 
upon benches across the loft, with narrow, notched 
boards for tables before them. To-night they are 
to sup, one and all. At the end of the room is a 
table, where a few gentlemen are sitting, obviously 
the givers and patrons of the feast. There, con- 
spicuous before all, is one leader, the missionary. 
He advances to address the boys. It is clear that 
he and they are old acquaintances — as clear, I 
fear, as that they are prepared to mock all he may 
say to them. For his words are common, soulless 
words, to be gathered from the first tract at hand, 
laden with scriptural quotations, pointing to a good 
course of life as the more paying course, and to 
the fear of eternal perdition as the incentive to 
honest conduct. It is the old story I turned up 
at the Ragged School Meeting and in the car- 
penter’s shop. And see how the cunning urchins 
wriggle upon the benches under the infliction, or 
make grimaces; or turn away to whisper among 
themselves. You can hardly wonder at it. The 
misguided gentleman before them is talking in an 
unknown tongue. We ourselves could hardly 
be interested in the flowery discourse of a Red 
Indian. No, the dull gentleman is on good terms 
with these young urchins, simply because there is 
some obvious advantage to them in the companion- 
ship. And now they sing, excellently, two hymns. 
And now they fall to at the beef and potatoes. 
Had the words of this earnest friend touched 
them, they would eat in sorrow and in silence. 
But they are gay as any nest of birds, and they 
pat the greasy curls upon their cheeks, and ar- 
range the treasured kingsman, with as fine a sense 
of becoming costume, as any gentleman who offers 
himself for public inspection at the bow-window of 
of his club can have. Calls, and signs, and 
whistles, and nicknames are heard. It is evidently 
a jolly thing to be reformed. 

‘And now Semple advances to address them. 
He, too, is known to them, although he wears no 
white cravat. He speaks in a language that they 
understand ; and mark the result. In words of 
tender wisdom he calls upon them to trace with 
him the chances of their career. He takes their 
part against the world, because, according to him, 
the world turns upon them as upon savages. He 
shows them still their shame, and how this shame 
is deserved; and how it cannot, in the long run, 
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give them even brute comforts. He makes bold 
to say this to them on behalf of a world that is 
growing softer at heart daily, in spite of the gold 
lust that is upon it — viz. that there és a chance 
for them, if they will take to honest courses. That 
there are good men willing to stand by them, and 
fight their tight, and say to the proud and scornful 
— These ure the seeds you have neglected, the 
brambles upon which you have failed to graft any 
noble fruit-bud.” As the speaker casts his arms 
over the heads of the boys, and as his voice 
trembles with the weight of his emotion, many of 
the boys are touched to tears. Some ery out that 


they can find no work when they try ; others, that | 


they have been turned out of doors by their em- 
ployers, when they found that they had been in 
prison ; others, again, that emigration is their sole 
hope.’ 


We should be doing an injustice to Mr. Jerrold 
did we close this review without recommending to 
our readers an early and careful perusal of his 
excellent novel. 


THE BRIGANTINE.* 


APTAIN HARRY GRASPER, of the Saucy 
Jane, is a hero who would have delighted the 
hearts of the old school of naval novelists. He 
has the physical powers of twenty men; is won- 
derful in diplomacy, and terrible in battle. His 
crew swear by him. His ship skims like a bird 
from the craft she would avoid, and is the swift pur- 
suer of the vessels she would destroy. The storm 
whistling through the cordage of the Saucy Jane 
but discourses sweet music for her captain. In his 
early life he has been a smuggler, not too fastidious 
in his mode of conducting his operations. But at 
the time the reader makes his acquaintance he is 
both a ‘land thief and a water thief. On these 
wholesale deviations from the proverbial path of 
rectitude the moralist may justly be severe ; but 
admirers of adventurous dash and courageous 
gallantry may, in consideration of certain good 
qualities which our hero occasionally, displays, 
throw a veil of mercy over the flagranee of his 
misdeeds, 

This love of the sea has been inherited by Cap- 
tain Grasper from his father, who has been so suc- 
cesful in avoiding all custom house payments, that 
he has been enabled to bequeath an estate on the 
sea-coast of Ireland to his widow and children, a 
son and daughter. Theson endeavours to enhance 
the value of the property by a pursuance of the 
same means by which it was originally purchased. 
His constant encounters with the coastguard, how- 
ever, render his further stay on the Hibernian 
coast dangerous in the extreme. He therefore be- 
tukes himself to Burmah, where we find him when 
the story commences in the year 1780. The favour of 
the Burmese government, which permits him to 
anchor in the Irrawaddy, has been obtained by an 
accident. The Saucy Jane arrives at the mouth 
of the river during a naval encounter between the 
fleets of Burmah and Siam. With an Irishman’s 
love for a free fight, Grasper dashes in, secures the 
victory for the Burmese, and in return is made free 
of their waters. While thus at anchor, the Seredan 
or high priest of a neighbouring temple requests 
his assistance in securing and carrying on board his 
ship, Aungua a pervert from the national religion, 
who has embraced Christianity. In the hope of a 
handsome reward, Grasper at once consents. He 
finds an additional inducement in information sup- 
plied by Poonah, a priest. of inferior caste, that enor- 
mous weulth is concealed in a house in the vicinity 
of the proposed scene of capture. This treasure be- 
longs to the father of Domea, a young girl betrothed 
to Aungua. Captain Grasper is successful in each 
object, both the treasure and the victim being con- 
veyed on board the Saucy Jane. Aungua is in 
due course handed over to the high priest, who 
imprisons him in a dungeon underneath the prin- 





* The Brigantine: a Story of the Sea. London: 
Bentley. 1863. 
























































































| cipal temple, in the hope that he will be thus 
| persuaded to abjure Christianity, and return to 
| the national belief. The low-caste Poonah having 
| been detected in some delinquency, is ignomini- 
| ously expelled the temple, and in revenge swims 
} on board the Saucy Jane, informs Grasper of the 
| prisoner's concealment, and also of the rich secret 
| treasures of the temple, hidden in the vicinity of 
| his cell. The prospect of such substantial gain 
| determines Grasper to land his men, oecupy the 
| temple, release the prisoner, and secure the booty. 
It is almost needless to remark that the daring 
j captain is successful in each particular of his 
design. Aungua and Grasper become friends, 
and resolve to co-operate in the release of the 
young girl Domea, who has been removed to a 
village in Arracan, on the borders of the empire, 
Although he does not mention the fact, the 
captain inclines to the expedition from the hope 
of the boon which the sack of the village will 
produce. The Saucy Jane is navigated to the 
spot, a portion of her crew is landed, and a 
hand to hand fight is impending, when the leader 
of the opposition, an Arracanese chief, discovers 
himself as a friend of Aungua, and declares his 
determination to throw off the Burmese yoke. 
The Burmese have sent an army by land, and an 
expedition by sea, to overtake the fugitives, who 
have desecrated the temple of their god. Aided 
by the friendly chief and his followers, the English 
encounter the army in a narrow pass and utterly 
defeat it. They then hasten on board their vessel, 
dash through the blockading fleet, and get out 
once more to sea, having the lovers Aungua and 
Domea, now married, on board. Once on blue 
water all damages are repaired, and the Saucy 
Jane sails through the Malacea Straits to the river 
Soongari, which flows through Manchooria. Here 
Aungua and Domea are landed, and establish 
themselves far away from the power of the Bur- 
mese authorities. This duty discharged, Grasper 
returns to Ireland. On his arrival, he finds his 
mother dead and his sister married to a Mr. 
Laury. His brother-in-law can only affect a 
welcome, fancying that the quiet possession he 
has hitherto held of the estates will be disturbed 
by the claim of the real owner. While accepting 
their civilities as a visitor, Grasper indirectly 
makes both his sister and her husband feel that 
he is the master of the house. Laury, who is a 
mean-spirited fellow, then determines, with the 
knowledge of his wife, to betray the cap- 
tain. With this object, he informs the coast- 
guard, who, securing the assistance of the military, 
march down to the spot. But Grasper has been 
informed of their perfidious plan, and has taken 
sure precautions against its successful execution. 
A desperate fight results, in which the coastguard 
and their allies are defeated. The next morning 
the Saucy Jane departs for the Indian seas, 
and her captain bids farewell to his native land. 
Capturing a prize or two by the way, he at length 
reaches his old cruising ground, but no longer 
to meet with his old fortune. A terrible storm 
overtakes the vessel, and even his practised sea- 
manship cannot preserve her from wreck. With 
but three or four exceptions, the whole of her 
crew are drowned, Grasper himself being saved 
but by the happiest chance. When the calm morn- 
ing breaks, assisted by the survivors, he gets all 
he can out of the wreck, and departs overland for 
the Sangoori river, in search of his old friends 
Aungua and his wife. The Burmese family are at 
length discovered, and Grasper meets with a hearty 
welcome. Their home is his home, and, half 
hunter, half fisherman, the captain resides with 
them for more than thirty years. The truths of 
religion dawn upon his mind ere death places a 
period to his adventures. 

The ‘Brigantine’ contains an abundance of 
stirring incident, and the author is evidently at 
home on the ocean. The features of Burmese life 
and travel’ are cleverly portrayed. In his battle 
and storm scenes, moreover, the writer has shown 
a power of communicating his earnestness to his 
reader. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


Ruchel Nobles Experience By Broce Epwakps. 
Glasgow: Scottish Temperance League. 


‘PACHEL NOBLE'S Experience’ is another of 

U the Scottish Temperance Prize Tales. At the 
commencement of the volume, Rachel Noble leaves 
her friends to accept a position as housekeeper in 
the family of Mr. Morgan, to whose invalid wife 
she is also to be companion. Her employer is the 
wealthy proprietor of a number of public houses 
in a Scotch manufacturing town. Miss Noble has | 
not been long in her new situation before she dis- | 
covers the nature of Mrs. Morgan's malady. She | 
is hopelessly addicted to drink, which, in spite of | 
every precaution, she manages occasionally to ob- 
tain. Her failing, we regret to say, is shared, 
though in a less degree, by other members of the 
family. In order to promote their reformation, 
Miss Noble takes the pledge, urging upon the 
Morgans to imitate her example ; this suggestion 
they jestingly decline, The consequences ulti- 
mately prove themselves to be serious. The eldest 
son John, who becomes a minister, and in the 
course of the book marries Rachel's sister, shows 
himself intoxicated in the pulpit, and he acquires 
tuch notoriety for his vice, that he is obliged to 
leave his manse and begin life anew in Australia. 
Another brother, whose existence is concealed in 
consequence of the committal of some serious 
crime arising from drunken habits, is continually 
haunting the premises for the purpose of extorting 
money. Even a favourite servant Sarah, who ac- 
cepts, as a marriage gift from her master, a two- 
gallon jar of whiskey, in which he deals, declines 
into the same distressing habit. Her husband, 
who is also a drunkard, is imprisoned for an as- 
sault on his wife, which nearly terminates in her 
death. This narrow eseape operates as a useful 
warning. They both take the pledge, and thence- 
forward lead useful and industrious lives. 

Naturally arising from the general neglect pre- 
valent mm the Morgan family, one of the daughters 
forms an acquaintance with an omnibus ead, 
whom she eventually clandestinely marries. The 
father, indignant at first, soon relents, and places 
his son-in-law in business in one of his public 
The couple thrive, but conscientious 
scruples affecting them, they surrender the public 
house and open a provision shop. The capital 
for the new establishment is provided by Mr. 
Morgan's sister Betty, an eccentric lady directly 
opposed to the method her brother adopts to ac- 
cumulate his wealth. Mrs. Morgan, the presumed 
invalid, becomes so utterly lost, that she is sent 
away from her home and dies of delirium tremens. 
As a marriage is the most welcome conclusion 
even to a temperance tale, Rachel Noble is united 
to Dr. England, the physician of the Morgan 
fumily. It is not satisfactory to find that  fre- 
quent warning has no effect on Mr. Morgan, whose 
trade in public houses continues as flourishing as 
ever, Some incidental sketches of Seotch life show 
an aptitude on the part of the author, Mr. Bruce 
Edwards, which may in time develope itself into 
a talent for a higher class of literature. 


By Mrs. C. 1. Batrour. 
Scottish Temperance League. 

| ETRIBUTION isa tale written with a similar 
intention to the foregoing. ‘The heroine, Mrs, 
Smith, in early life has been persuaded, princi- 
pally in consequence of the dissipation of her 
futher, a clever artist, into an unfortunate mar- 
riage. Hor husband mysteriously disappears, she 
receives intelligence of his death, and believing 
herself a widow, she is confined in a maternity hos- 
pital. Shortly afterwards an application is made 
at the institution for a person to nurse the child 
of a Mrs, Tregold, the wife of a wealthy dis- 


house s. 


Retribution. Glasgow : 


| becomes muddled from the same cause. 





tiller. Mrs. Smith offers herself, is accepted, and 
confiding her own infant to the care of a fellow | 
patient, proceeds at once to the discharge of her | 
new duties. Her reserved manners and peculiar | 
beauty provoke many annoyances from her fellow 
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servants, which she endures with exemplary pa- 
tience. Not being allowed to go out, she is 
compelled to communicate with her child through a | 
messenger, who, in consequence of a mistake in the 
direction, returns with the false intelligence that | 
it no longer lives. Mrs. Tregold gradually acquires | 
drinking habits, and the mind of her husband 
It is not 
therefore surprising that Mrs. Viningly, a widowed | 
sister of Mr. Tregold’s who resides with him, 
should assume uncontrolled authority in the house. 
This lady, disliking the placid manner of the nurse, 
discharges her, and she quits her situation almost 
destitute, 

Mrs. Smith, some days before her dismissal, 
had been present at a conversation in which a 
solicitor had offered Mr. Tregold an increased | 
price for a recently purchased picture, which she 
recognises as having been painted by her father. | 
The negotiation was conducted by the solicitor on 
the part of a wealthy client, the sister of the 
deceased artist, who had been compelled to re- 
pudiate her brother. Mrs. Smith remembers the 
lawyer's address, visits him, and is introduced to 
her aunt, who liberally provides for her new found 
niece. It ultimately transpires that Mr. Smith is 
not only alive, but is the profligate son of Mrs. 
Viningly. He is soon afterwards killed, how- 
ever, in an attempt to abstract the youthful 
son of Mr. Tregold, believing that the destrue- 
tion of the child would ensure to him the suc- 
cession of his uncle’s wealth. Mrs. Smith, freed 
from her unfortunate connection, then marries a 
Mr. Hempson, who is instrumental in restoring the 
child which she fancied lost. The sincerity of 
her lover has been proved by an offer which he had 
made when she was in service at Mr. Tregold’s. 
The temperance principles are chiefly developed 
by the subordinate characters, who have but little 
to do with the main design of the book. The 
name of the authoress is a sufficient guarantee 
that ‘Retribution’ is a well considered and soundly 
written tale. 








A Vacation Tour at the Antipodes. By B. A. 
Hrywoop, M.A. London: Longman & Co. 


pews man who writes a book of travels calls it 
4 now-a-days by the pleasant title of a ‘Vacation 
Tour. Even Admiral Collinson, when he took 
charge of the troops to Canada, in December 1861, 
must write an account of this professional voyage, 
and give it this holiday title. So, when a gentle- 
man spends eighteen months in visiting New Zea- 
land and Australia, he is justified in adopting the 
prevalent description of a book of travels, however 
absurd it may otherwise seem. Mr. Heywood ap- 
pears to have seen the outside of every thing, and 
to have been active in obtaining information as to 
all that met his eye He could not have taken 
more pains to be right on all the topics upon which 
he touches, and he is therefore a conscientious and 
reliable writer. His book is, nevertheless, but of 
little value. The impression of a gentleman who 
is occupied in sight-seeing, and being féted, is the 
impression of a person who sees a country, as it 
were, in its Sunday suit. He does not see the 
real working life of the people, and he cannot 
appreciate those springs of action which give a 
nation its character. In the case of a foreign coun- 
try, where the language, manners, and mode of 
living are totally different to our own, this outside 
impression may be both amusing and instructive. 
But when applied to a people who belong to our 
own family, and whose institutions and customs 
are identical with those of England, it is, as we 
said before, of but little value. There are plenty 
of talented men in New South Wales and Victoria, 
who, after retiring from active official or speculative 
life in the colony, favour us with their personal 
experiences. Such a work is the one lately pub- 


lished by Mr. Turry, in which the very growth of 
New South Wales seems to be described. The 
value of this book is its reality and earnestness. 
There is nothing outwardly picturesque or instruc- 
tive in any English colony, and a traveller might 
just as well give us a Vacation Tour to Manchester, 
| #8 one to the money-making English antipodes, 
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Good Words (April). London: Strahan & Co. 


‘(00D WORDS’ continues to take the lead in the 

_the circulation of our magazines. This is not 
surprising, considering that it contains, for half 
price of the ‘Cornhill,’ as much entertaining and 
instructive reading as that renowned periodical. 
Its contributors, too, comprise, all the most dis- 
tinguished names in the world of letters. A com- 
mon error seems to prevail, that any work which 
adopts a high moral tone must be dull and tedious. 
This fallacy will be best detected by a glance at 
‘Good Words,’ which is really as highly interest- 
—— amusing as the most secular reader could 

esire, 


The Boys’ Journal (April). London: Vickers. 


MVHE rising generation have nearly as many 

magazines as their seniors, and considering the 
price, illustrations, and general contents of these 
precocious periodicals, we think the boys may be 
said to be better off than ourselves. As an 
example of the admirable literature that is placed 
before them, we refer to the ‘Boys’ Journal,’ 
which not only contains excellent tales and bio- 
graphies, but affords instructions in photography, 
chemistry, chess, the breeding of canaries, and 
any other hobby that an intelligent boy is likely 
to be addicted to. The illustrations are capitally 
executed, and, as we close the ‘ Journal,’ we sigh 
to think that our day is over for the enjoyment 
of so much practical knowledge. 





Every Boy's Magazine (April). London : 
Routledge & Co. 

2 thought that our enthusiasm was exhausted 

with the ‘Boys’ Journal,’ but hardly had it 
dropped from our hands, before Messrs. Routledge’s 
magazine caught our eye, and our envy and de- 
light were again excited. This is a more pre- 
tentious work than the ‘Journal,’ and double its. 
price. The illustrations are printed on plate-paper, 
and it has altogether a miniature ‘Cornhill’ ap- 
pearance. There is not much attempt to provide 
the boys with practical amusements in this work, 
and we suppose it is addressed to an older class 
than those who patronise the ‘Journal.’ It is a 
“apital selection of good sound reading, and we 
are not surprised at its subscribers being numbered 
by thousands. 


GOSSIP. 








Tue death of Sir George Cornewall Lewis is a 
loss of equal magnitude to literature as to poli- 
ties. In both pursuits he occupied the same 
neutral position. In both he shone conspicuously 
in exposing fallacies, and in adhering fast to the 
recognised and well-tried truths of philosophy and 
statesmanship. His principles are summed up in 
a passage of his own: ‘it is better to reject alt 
than to believe all, when the alloy of error is 
large.’ Sir George Lewis originated no measures 
of importance, and his name will therefore be but 
little remembered out of the House, where his 
acute and logical mind was of invaluable service 
in dissipating the mists that weakness and preju- 
dice had summoned to the discussion of obscure 
subjects. His speech in reply to the proposal ta 
establish a court of criminal appeal, was a masterly, 
calm, and judicial review of the whole question, 
and was almost comical in its simplicity and 
completeness, Every view of the subject was 
discussed, and every authority quoted, to render 
the conclusion self-evident. Sir George Lewis was 
a perfect master of the details of the offices he 
held at various times, and we can quite understand 
the value that was placed on his services by those 
who thoroughly knew him, It is a question, 
though, notwithstanding the admirable manner in 
which he always performed his duties, whether 
his fine logical mind would not have been more: 
worthily employed in his study in teaching the 
world on those subjects of literature and philosophy 
of which he was so perfect » master. Many men 
could have filled his official position — none his 
intellectual place. 
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The title of the new review, to which we drew 
attention last week, is to be the ‘Mirror.’ The 
name is cheerfully suggestive of the literature of 
fifty years since. It is to be a newspaper as well 
as a review. 

Dean Milman recently replied to a question 
having reference to Dr. Colenso, by stating that, 
although the bishop seemed to be well up in 





‘numbers,’ he did not appear to understand the 
meaning of ‘ Exodus.’ 

M. Paul du Chaillu has returned to America. 

Mr. H. O. Neil, A.R.A., is painting a picture of 
the Princess Alexandra’s landing at Gravesend. 

Mr. E. M. Wood, R.A., sends two pictures to 
the Academy this year. One represents a visit of 
the children of the Foundling Hospital to Ho- 
garth’s studio in Leicester Square, to see the por- 
trait of Captain Coram then in progress. Hogarth 
and Captain Coram are represented concealed 
behind the portrait, which rests on the easel, in 
order to overhear the remarks of the children. 
Mr. Wood's second contribution represents Char- 
lotte Corday being attired for her execution. 

Mr. Home has written a letter to the ‘ Times,’ 
thanking it for its generous criticism of his book. 
Mr. Home says it has been his good fortune never 
to meet with fools or mad people in the course of his 
enquiries after the truth. We must ask Mr. Home, 
then, does he not know that one of his staunchest 
adherents, of whom he makes frequent mention in 
his book, has been in a madhouse for the last six 
years? It was his mania for the supernatural that 
turned his mind. The folly of many of Mr. Home’s 
disciples is only too apparent in the weak silly 
letters they publish in the ‘Incidents of my Life.’ 
We were particularly struck with that letter in 
which the writer describes the interviews he had 
with the spirits of two departed friends at Mr. 
Home’s house. In each case he shakes hands with 
his friend, asks him if he is ‘ better,’ and whether 
he had any message to his wife! Any gentleman 
who will treat a spirit in this rude and mundane 
manner, does not deserve the honour of a super- 
natural acquaintance. The ‘Times’ was committed 
to Mr. Home’s side by the publication of a letter 
some time ago, describing an interview with Mr. 
Foster. To this cause may be attributed the most 
curious phenomenon of a discussion of spirit- 
rapping in the columns of our contemporary, in 
as grave and serious a manner as if it were a con- 
troversy between Faraday and Tyndall on some 
moot point of electricity. 

The working-man’s restaurant movement, which | 
is now the source of so much discussion, owes its 
origin to an article in the ‘Cornhill Magazine,’ 
which enlisted the attention of the Glasgow mer- 
chant who was the first promoter of the plan. 

Mr. Blanchard Jerrold is about to publish a new 
work entitled ‘Signals of Distress in London.’ It 
is a collection of the series of letters on the Lon- 
don poor which have recently appeared in the 

Morning Post.’ 

The subject selected by Mr. Millais for his prin- 
cipal picture in the Academy exhibition of this 
year is from Keats’s poem, ‘St. Agnes’ Eve.’ It 
represents Madeline dressing in the moonlight. 

A paragraph has recently gone the round of the 
press with reference to the purchase by Mr, Graves 
of the ‘Railway Station, from Mr. Flaton for 
20,0007. It should be remembered that the sub- 
scriptions for the print, which already amount to 
nearly that sum, were included in the bargain. 

The King of Hanover has bestowed the medal 
of honour for art and science on the celebrated 
violinist, M. Vieuxtemps. 

Victor Hugo is engaged on a new work called 
‘93.’ It is designed to contribute a sort of link | 
between Notre Dame de Paris and ‘Les Mis¢- 
rables.’ 

Mr. Lumley, late director of Her Majesty's 
Theatre, is preparing a history of the Italian 
Opera during his connection with that establish- 
ment. 

At a late sale of autographs in France a note 
signed by Martin Luther was sold for 500 franes. 

Professor Masson has succeeded Mr. Ludlow as 
editor of our literary contemporary ‘The Reader.’ 





LITERARY RHYMES 
FOR 


‘THE LITERARY TIMES, 


THERE was old author called Reed, 
Whom we've heard against plagiaries 
plead ; 
Yet by some ‘tis suspected, 
Were all sins detected, 
He’d be found not to ‘ reck his own rede.’ 


There was an old author called Timbs, 
Who would rather lose one of his limbs 
Than publish a fact 
Not minutely exact,— 
This fact-ridden factotum Timbs. 


There was an old rhymester called Tupper, 

Who of Pegasus mounted the crupper ; 
But, in spite of his ‘Wisdom 
Proverbial,’ they quizz’d him, 

So precariously seated was Tupper. 


There was an old author called Bulwer, 
Whose novels in olden time full were 
Of stirring romance, 
But now it’s a chance 
If you don’t get a sermon from Bulwer. 


There was a Scotch author called Martin, 
Who betray’d some slight humour at startin’; 
But in language ampullous 
He now renders Catullus, 
And makes Flaccus as flaccid as Martin. 


There was a professor called Masson, 
Who turn’d of research the bright gas on 
The dark life of Milton, 
And so his fame built on 
A rock, linking Milton and Masson. 


There was an old author called Kinglake, 

In whose nervous system each string “Il ache ; 
For from generals to cornets 
He’s stirr’d some nice hornets, 

This Crimean meddlesome Kinglake. 


There was an old author called Hughes ; 
Intending to teach and amuse, 

He invented Tom Brown, 

Who at school won renown, 
But at Oxford brought trouble on Hughes. 


There was a great Doctor Kenealy, 

Who, of Helicon drinking too freely, 
Wrote a new pantomime, 
Where, from over much rhyme, 

Ie good manners forgot—this Kenealy, 


There was an old author called Ruskin, 
Who like a wild boar thrust his tusk in 
All civilised uses, 
‘ And grubbed up abuses 
As the natural food of old Ruskin. 


There was an old minister, Cumming, 
Who, two and two cannily summing, 
Said ‘ Since twaddle is lawful, 
I'll foretell events awful, 
And make profits and law side with Cumming.’ 


There was a young lady, Miss Thackeray, 
Who, abandoning female nick-nackery, 
Snatch’d up her one pen 
And cried out, ‘Now then! 
I'll prove ’'m a daughter of Thackeray.” 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 


Abel Drake's Wife, by John Saunders, 3rd ed. er, 8vo, 6s. 

Appleby Brothers’ Illustrated Handbook of Machinery, 8vo. 
cl. 2s, 6d, 

Beeton’s Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, Vol, 2, 8vo. ol. 6s. 

Benfey’s (T.) Practical Sanskrit Grammar, 8vo, cl. 7s, 6d, 

Bonar's (Rev. Dr. H.) God's Way of Peace, 18mo, cl. limp, 
9d., bds. 1s. 6d. 

Bonar's (Rey. Dr. H.) God's Way of Peace, large type ed. 
lé6mo., 2s. 

Boy's (The) Handy-Book of Sports, Pastimes, and Games, 
fep. Svo. 5s. 

Biichsel’s (Rev. Dr.) My Ministerial Experiences, cr, 8vo. 
Ss. Gad. 

Clephane’s (Col.) Rough and Smooth : a Tale, er. Svo. cl. 12s, 

Close’s (Dean) The Footsteps of Error, 8vo. cl. 9s, 

Cobbett’s (W.) Advice to Young Men and Women, new ed, 
fep. Svo. cl. 2s, 6d. 

Craig’s (J. Duncan) Handbook to the Modern Provencal 
Language, cr. 8vo. cl. 3s, Gd. 

Daily Incense: Family Prayers for 4 Weeks, fep. 8vo. cl. 3s. 

Davidson's (Rey. Dr. P.) The Pentateuch Vindicated from 
Dr. Colenso’s Objections, fep. Svo. cl. 3s, 6d. 

Davis’ Arithmetical Cards, Nos. | to 10, in packets, 9d. each. 

De Teissier’s (Rev. G. F.) Village Sermons, cr. 8vo. cl. 9s, 

Disraeli, the Author, Orator, and Statesman, by John Mill, 
cr, Svo. cl. 7s. 6d. 

Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, Selections from, by a Naval 
Officer, fep. 8vo. cl. 1s. Gd. 

Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, New Series, Vol. 6, 
8vo. cl. 5s, 

Frost's (Rev. P.) Analecta Greca Minora, fep. 8vo. cl. 28. 6d. 

Gall’s (Rev. J.) Interpreting Concordance to the New Tes- 
tament, small 4to. cl. 7s. Gd. 

Gibson’s (C. B.) Life among the Convicts, 2 vols, post 8vo. 
cl. 21s. 

Griffiths (Rev. W.), Memoir of, by the Rev. W. Williams, 
fep. 8vo. cl. 2s. 6d. 

Hamilton's (Rey. Dr. J.) Mount of Olives, new ed. 16mo,. 
cl. 2s. 6d. 

Heart (The) and the Cross, by author of * Margaret Mait- 
land,’ post 8vo. cl. 10s, Gd. 

Hinton’s (J. H.) Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans, 
Svo. cl. 6s, Gd. 

Jameson's (EK. W.) British Butterflies, from ‘ Curtis’ British 
Entomology,’ 4to, 18s, plain, 31s, 6d, coloured, 

Lives of Missionaries: Greenland, 18mo. cl. 2s. 

Lytton’s (Sir E. B.) Novels and Tales, Library Edition, 41 
vols, fep. 8vo. cl. 5s, each, 

Matheson’s (H.) Practical Advice to Amateur Photographers, 
cr, 8vo. sd, 1s. 

Page’s (David) Introductory Text-Book of Physical Geo- 
graphy, cr. 8vo, cl. 2s, 

Patmore’s (Coventry) The Angel in the House, new ed. 
2 vols. fep. Svo. el, 12s. 

Paul’s (W.) The Rose Garden, 2nd ed, cr. Svo, cl. 68. 6d. 

Philip of Kinigsmarkt, and Poems, by Maresco Pearce, fep. 
8vo. cl. 8s, 6d, 

Quiver (The), Vol. 5, royal 8vo. cl. 4s. 6d, 

Ramsay's (Prof, A. C.) Physical Geography and Geology of 
Great Britain, cr. 8vo. cl. 2s. Gad. 

Readings for Young Men, Merchants, &c., cr. 8vo, cl. 1s. 6d. 

Ross’ (M. A.) How to Train Young Eyes and Kars, fep, 8vo. 
cl. ls. 6d, 

Ruff’s Guide to the Turf, spring ed. er. 8vo. cl. 2s, 6d. 

Sala’s (G. A.) The Adventures of Captain Dangerous, 3 vols, 
cr. 8vo. Cl. Sls, 6d. 

Scenes of Clerical Life, and Silas Marner, by George Eliot, 
new ed, in 1 vol. cr. Svo. el, 6s, 

Shadow (The) in the House, by John Saunders, cheap ed, 
cr. Svo. cl. 6s, 

Skirmishing, by Author of ‘ Cousin Stella,’ er, 8vo. cl. 10s, 6d, 

Transactions of the Obstetrical Society of London, Vol, 4, 
8vo. cl. 15s, 

Two Months in the Confederate States, er. 8vo. cl. 8s. 6d. 

Urlin (R. D.) and Key’s (T.) The Transfer of Land and De- 
claration of Title Acts, 12mo, cl. 10s, 

Up and Down in the World, by Blanchard Jerrold, 3 vols. 
post 8vo. cl. 31s. Gd. 

Viney’s (Rev. J.) Gleanings among the Sheaves, cr. 8vo. cl. 18. 

Way (The) the Lord hath Led me: a Tale, er, Svo. cl, 68, 

Wheaton’s (Dr. H.) Elements of International Law, 2nd ed. 
by W. B. Lawrence, royal 8vo. cl. 31s, 6d. 





| ITERARY EMPLOYMENT.—A Gra- 
4 duate in Classical Honours, and the Author of some 
Standard Works, wishes to undertake the Revision of MSS,, 
Translations from Ancient and Modern Languages, Editing 
and Compiling, or confidential Literary Assistance,—Ad- 
dress LL.D, care of Mr. Newby, 30 Welbeck Street. 


BOOSEY AND SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 
TPENRY SMART’S 50 PRELUDES and 


INTERLUDES forthe Organ. Price 2s, 6d. in cloth. 
An ontirely new and original work, published THIS DAY. 
THES RY SMART'S ARRANGEMENT 
of MOZART’S 12th Mass for Pianoforte Solo, Price 3s. 
] [EN RY SMART'S ARRANGEMENT 
of ROSSINI’S Stabat Mater for Piano Solo. Price 8s. 
BOosey's PIANOFORTE CLASSICS, 
arranged by Hummel, price 2s, each. 
. Beethowen’s Septett. 
. Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony. 
. Beethoven's Eroica Symphony. 
. Mozart's Jupiter Symphony. 


mone 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ODDS: A Novel. 


A of * The Initials’ * Quits.’ 


YERSONAL NARRATIVE 
YEARS’ SERVICE in CHINA, 
) various parts of China hitherto unexplored. 
Col, Fisnen, C.B., Royal Engineers, Svo., 
numerous Ilustrations, [/iamediately, 
Pe BRIGANTINE: A Story of Naval 
Adventure. By JAMES PASCOR, 2 vols, post Svo, 
WO MONTIIS) RESIDENCE 


CONFEDERATE STATES, 


By the Author 


2 vols, 


of THREE | 


and 


in the 
Including a Visit to New 





Crleane under the Administration of General Butler, By 
an English Merchant, Post &vo. Ss, 6d, 
\ Y GOOD-FOR-NOTHING BROTHER. 
a _N w edition, 1 vol., 108, 6d. 
* Contains passages of yreat merit, and some of the scenes, 
pecially those of rural life, are admirably told.’ Times. 
| yh. WHALLEY’S DIARY and COR- 
KESPONDENCE, Including Letters of Mrs, Piozzi, 
i Seward, Mre, Siddons, Mrs. Hannah More, &c, Iby | 
‘ . Hin. D. Wieknam, 2 vols, Svo., with fine Por- 
te from Sir Joshua Reynolds, &e. 
‘These volumes contain much that is valuable to the 
social, dramatic, political, and religious history of the 


cighteenth century. ithenrum, 
The 
i scones so delightfally comic 
more farcical bits of Moliere.— Saturday Review, 
‘Pall of interest, sparkling and amusing throughout.’ 
Datla Evening Mai. 


DEDICATED BY 
THE DUKE 


NARRATIVE 


PERMISSION TO HIS GRACE 
OF NEWCASTLE, K.G. 


of a SUCCESSFUL EX- 


-. PLORATION THROUGH the INTERIOR of AUS- 
TRALIA, from MELBOURNE to the GULF of CARVEN- 
TANIA, From the Journals of Winiiam JouNn WILLS, 
Edited by his Father, WILLIAM WILLS, 

* Daring, observant, and manly Wills is brought upon the 
recne, and his letters tell the story of a life which many 
) Fnglish youth yet unborn will take for his model.’ 

At hen@uni, 

TARRATIVE of the LATE WAR in 
4 NEW ZEALAND. By Lieutenant-Colonel Carry, 
Deputy-Adjutant-General, VPost 8vo, Next week, 


In 2 vols. post Svo., with Mlustrations by Phiz. 


REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS and 


UNREVEALED MYSTERIES. By LASCELLES 
WRAXALL. 

* The adventurers comprise the false Danphins, Cardinal 
Alberont, Baron de Ripperda, the pretended Anne of Cleves, 
the Man in the Iron Mask, Anacharsis Cloots, Axel Fersen, 
"Theodore King of Corsica, Prince Kaunitz, Count de Bon- 
neval, Cagliostro, Struenzee, and Kinigemarck, the Cheva- 
lier d'Kon, &c. They have all the interest attaching to 


what is 
dopree, 


strange, dashing, 


ithenauim, 

AES. HALIBURTON'S 
By Mrs. Henny Woop, 

We rank this story as the 

Globe, 

LYNNE. By Mrs. Henry Woon. 


with Lilustrations, 


and mysterious, in a very high 
TROUBLES. 


best Mrs, Wood has yet pro- 


d tthe 


PAST 
rope 
(PIE CHANNINGS. 


Popular Edition, 


lar Edition, Gs, 


By Mrs. 


with Illustrations, 


Tienry 


Woop ts, 


London: RiewAnp Renriey, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in ordinary to Her Majesty. 
(\ Al” l AIN MAYNE REID will com- 
ence an original Romance of English Life, entitled 
THE WHITE GAUNTLET, 

the MAY NUMBER of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 

price ls, 
London : W. TWrerprr, 337 Strand. 
NEW NOVEL 
Now rew n 1 vol. crown &vo, price 7s, 6d., equal to 


OTaIATY 


OSEPII 


}-volume editions, entitled 


ANSTEY; or, the Patron and 


e the Protégé: A story of chequered experiences in life, 
from youth upwards. By D. 8. HENRY. 

* The suceess of mediocrity, both in public and in private 

affords a valuable lesson to the world— a lesson the 


re extensively useful because the example is caleulated 


to operate upon a far more en 
rare endowments Lord pen wn, 
London: Joun WILson, 93 Great Russell Street. 


MRGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, 


at the Office, 15 Beaufort Building:, 


| H K 


| 
i 


Including Journeys | 
By Lieut.- | 
with Maps and | 
| Queen's Head I’ assage, 


Journals are filled with lively and forcible sketches, | 
as almost to recall the | 


arged scale than the feate of | arrange’ ment might be 





at 5 New-street Square, 


LITERARY ! TIMES. 


____ Spell 18, 1868._ 








Just published, price 4s. 6d. post free. 


ERMAN and ENGLISH COMMER- 
CIAL CORRESPONDENCE ; a Collection of a= 
y 


1G 
| Mercantile Letters, with Translation on opposite pages. 
T.S. WintiamMs & CAnL Cruse, 


Also, at the same price, the same Work, in 
FRENCH and ENGLISH. By T. 5. 
WILLIAMS & JuLEs LAroNr. 

* Ample, varied, and well compiled.’—Economist. 
‘Students will tind it answer their purpose well.’—Athe- 
neu, 


London : WILLIAM WESLEY, English and Foreign Bookseller, 


Paternoster Row - 


\ R. HODGSON will SEL L by AUCTION, 
4 at his Rooms, 2 Chancery Lane, W.C.,on MONDAY, 
April 13, and two following days, at half-past Twelve, a 
COLLECTION of BOOKS in Theology, History, Topogra- 
phy, the Sciences, and General Literature, being the Library 
of a Gentleman deceased, including’ Brayley’s Surrey, 5 
vols., an original copy —Rees' Cyclopedia, 45 vols. —Henry’s 
Bible, 3 vols.-—Clarke's Bible, 6 vols.——Beattie’s Switzerland 
| and Waldenses, 3 vols.—-Papers of the Royal Engineers, 10 
| vols. —Winkles’s Cathedrals, 3 vols. Ingram’s Oxford, 3 
vols.—Le Keux’s Cambridge, 2 vols. — Campbell's Chancel- 
lors, 7 vols., and Chief Justices, 2 vols.—Arnold’s Rome, 3 
vols. — Gibson's Preservative against Popery, 18 vols. — 
| Turner's Sacred History, 3 vols.—Valpy’s Classical Library, 
h2 vols. Lardner’s fy yelopeedia, 116 vols, — Constable's 
| Miscellany, 74 vols, —Knight’ s Gallery of Portraits, 7 vols.— 
| Pictorial History of England, 8 vols.—London, 6 vols. in 3, 
| two copies—Bewick's Birds, 2 vols., &c. Also a Stock of 
Books, in quires and cloth, being chiefly popular religious 
| publications from a wholesale house, and a Circulating 
| Library of Novels, Travels, Memoirs, &c, 
To be viewed, and ( ‘atalogues had, 








oY HE ‘BIC KNE L L COL L ECTION OF DRAWIN IGS 

| AND ENGRAVINGS, 

\ ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON, AND 

| 42 WOODS respectfully give notice that they have received 

| instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, 

| King Street, St. James's Square,on WEDNESDAY, April 
29, and following days, at 1 o'clock precisely, by order of 
the Executors, the Splendid COLLECTION of DRAWINGS 
in WATER COLOURS, formed by that distinguished patron 
of Art, ELHANAN BICKNELL, Esq., deceased, comprising 
an Extraordinary Assemblage of the finest Works of the 
Masters of this School, including—by 

J. M. W. Turner, R.A., the four celebrated Yorkshire 
Drawings, painted for the late Sir Henry Pilkington, The 
Castle of Ely, on the Moselle—Rouen— Chateau Gallard, on 
the Seine— Himalaya Mountains (two)— Havre, the Lake of 
Geneva, from the Jura—Lighthouse of the Hive, mouth of 
the Seine—the Lake of Lucerne—the Rigi. 

And several important examples of each of the following 
Masters : D, Roberts, R.A., C. Stanfield, R.A., G. Barrett, 
C. Bentley, G. Cattermole, Le Wint, Copley Fielding, Gas- 
tineau, W. Hunt, J. D. Harding, H. Jutsum, J. F. Lewis, 
W. Miiller, J. Nash, S. Prout, Robson, Stephanoff, and 

| Warren, 

A number of exquisite Copies from celebrated Pictures 
and Portraits, by Derby and Denning. 

| ‘The series of original Portraits, by J. Jackson, R.A., 
| publis shed in Cadell’s Contemporary Portraits. 

Choice Engravings, Books of Prints, Illustrated Books, 

| &c., and several fine Enamels, by the late H. Bone. 
May be viewed two days preceding, and C atalogues had. 


MARRIED CLERGYMAN (Honours), 


ipa with large House in fine open country, prepares 
| Two Gentlemen for the Universities, &c.—Terms, £85 to 
|; £100, Also a few Boys, under Fifteen, for the Public 
Schools, &c.—£45 to £50, Mathematics by a Graduate of 
St. John’s. Four hours from London, three from Liver- 
pool, Address, HEAD MAs?ren, Messrs. Sawyer, 1, Castle 
Court, Birchin Lane, E.C. 


(tv SERVICE OF INDIA. —. 

Open C pogo op for not less than SIXT Y Pathe 
ments, will be held in London on June 22 and following 
days. Applications, from persons proposing to compete, 
accompanied by evidence of Age, Health, and Character, 
will be received until May 1 by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, Dean's Yard, Westminster, from whom Copies of 
the Re geulations may be obtained, 


pract ICAL GEOLOGY —King's Col- 

lege, London.—Professor Tennant, F.G.S will com- 
mence a COURSE of LECTURES on Wednesday next, 
April 15th, at nine a.m,., having especial reference to the 
application of Geology, to Engineering, Mining, Archi- 
tecture, and Agriculture. The Lectures will be continued 
on each succeeding Friday and Wednesday at the same 
hour, Fee, £1 lls. 6d. 





LR. W. JELF, D.D., 1 


. 
pe C ATION. L—B RIGHTON, — There 
are VACANCIES in a long established School for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
best parts of Brighton. Superior French and German 
governesses are resident, and the first professors attend, 
‘Terms, from 60 to 70 guineas per annum. An advantageous 
mule at once for Two Sisters. 
highest character given and required, 
17, Powis Square, Brighton. 


Principal. 








situated in one of the 


| References of the 
Address R. KR. &., 


in the Parish of St. 


29 MAGS 











{DUCATION on the CONTINENT.— 
At VILVORDE, near Brussels, there are two excellent 
FRENCH EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS : one for 
Young Gentlemen, under the direction of M. MicHAux- 
PORTAELS ; the other for Y oung Ladies, conducted by Mes- 
dames VAN DER WE RFT, Terms very moderate. 


: y : ’ . 
{DUCATION in PARIS, for the SONS 
of the UPPER CLASSES, 35, Setes ard Bineau, Pare 
de Neuilly.— Mr. THOMAS ARTHUR, formerly Second 
Master of the Royal Grammar School, Reading; subse- 
quently Private ‘Tutor to a French Nobleman, and late 
Principal of St. Germain, Portarlington, has FOUR VA- 
CANCIES.—References to Noblemen whose Sons are now 
under his care. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
FACULTY of MEDICINE.—The SUMMER TERM 

will commence on FRIDAY, May Ist. 

CLASSES (in the order in which they meet). 

Practical Surgery—Mr. Marshall, F.R.S. 74 a.m. 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics — Professor Ringer, M.B. 
8 a.m, 

Pathological Anatomy—Professor Wilson Fox, M.D. 9 a.m. 

Medical Jurisprudence — Professor Harley, M.D. F.C.S 
10 a.m, 

Practical Chemistry—Professor Williamson, F.R.S. 11 a.m. 

Midwifery—Professor Murphy, M.D. 12 noon, 

Palwo-Zoology—Professor Grant, M.D. F.R.S. 3 p.m. 

Botany—Professor Oliver, F.L.S. 4 p.m 

Ophthalmic Medicine and Surgery — Professor Wharton 
Jones, F.R.S. Hour to be fixed. 

Hospital Practice. Daily. 

Medical Clinical Lectures—Professor Jenner, M.D., Pro- 
fessor Hare, M.D., and Professor Reynolds, 2{.D. 

Surgical Clinical Lectures—Professor Quain, F.R.S., and 
Professor Erichsen. 

Clinical Lectures on Ophthalmic Cases—Professor Wharton 
Jones, F.R.S. 

Practical Instruction i in the Application of Bandages and 
other Surgical Apparatus—Mr. Marshall, F.R.S 

Practical Pharmacy—Pupils are instructed in the “Hospital 
Dispensary. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office of the College. 

WM. SHARPEY, M.D., Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary. 

April 6th, 1863, 


ST: GEORGE’S HOSPITAL, Hyde Park 


Corner. Instituted 1733 ; Incorporated by Act of Par- 
liament, 1834, 

The Weekly Board of Governors beg to draw the atten- 
tion of the Public to the state of the finances of this old- 
established Hospital. 

The present number of beds provided is 350, 

The Receipts last year, including aria? were £12,500 

The Expenditure amounted to . ° - 15,500 

Stock Sold to make up the deficiency . - 8,000 


_Annual Subscriptions and Donations are earnestly soli- 











cited, 
The Hospital is enabled to hold ree! property by devise, 
By Order of the Weekly Board, 
CHELSEA, Chairman. 

A report having been circulated that this Hospital has 
become entitled to a large sum of money under the will of 
the late Atkinson Morley, Esq., the Weekly Board think it 
right to state the fact (which is well known to the Go- 
vernors) that, by the terms of Mr. Morley’s will, the bequest. 
is to be specially applied in the establishment of a Conva- 
lescent Institution in connexion with St. George's Hospital, 
and not for the general purposes of the Hospital itself ; and 
further, that until July 1863 no part of the bequest will 
become payable. 

By Order of the Weekly Board, 
W. J. TAYLOR, Secretary. 


0) ()RTHOP-ADIC and MEDICO-GYM- 
NASTIC INSTITUTIONS, for the Treatment of 
Spinal and other Deformities, Paralytic and other Chronic 
complaints of the Limbs. Advice to the Poor from 8 till 9 
A.M., on Monday, at 21, Gloucester-place, BRIGHTON ; on 
¥ esd: ay, at 16a, Old C ‘avendish Street, LONDON, 
Physician—Dr. ROTH. 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, SUD- 
BROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, Surrey. —Phy. sician, 
Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D., Edin. 
The TURKISH BATH on the Premises, under Dr. Lane’s 
medical direction. Consultations in London at the City 


Turkish and Hydropathic Baths, 5, South Street, Finsbury, 
every Tu Tue sday and Friday, between 1 and 4, 


RCHITEC CTURAL EXHIBITK IN, 9, 
Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. Now Open from 

10 till 6, Admission, One Shilling. Season Tickets, Half- 
a-Crown, admit at all times and to all the Lectures. First 
Lecture by Professor KERR on TUESDAY EVENING, 


May Sth. 
5 JAS. FERGUSSON, F.R.A ‘ 
JAS. EDMESTON, F.1.B.A. *: } Hon. § Secs. 
Also in conjunction with the above, the Exhibition of the 
Society of Sculptors of England, 
MORTON EDWARDS, Hon. £ec. 














Bride, in the City of Londen: : Published by the Proprietor, JOHN BOOSEY, 
Strand, in the Parish of $t. Clement Danes, in the City of Westminster.—Saturday, April 18, 1863, 








